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‘*Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


His a good Thing to give Thanks 


| unto the Lor 99 Across the uncertain ways of space and time our hearts echo 
these words, for the days are with us again when, at the gathering of 
the harvest, we solemnly express our dependence upon Almighty God. 
The final months of this year, now almost spent, find our 
republic and the nations joined with it waging a battle on many 
fronts for the preservation of liberty. 
In giving thanks for the greatest harvest in the history of our 
Nation, we who plant and reap can well resolve that in the year to 
come we will do all in our power to pass that milestone; for by our 
labors in the fields we can share some part of the sacrifice with our 
brothers and sons who wear the uniform of the United States. 
It is fitting that we recall now the reverent words of George 


THANKSGIVING DAY Washington: 


CORTE “Almighty God, we make our earnest prayer that Thou wilt 
APPOINTED keep the United States in Thy holy protection,” and that every 
American in his own way lift his voice to heaven. 
I recommend that all of us bear in mind this great Psalm: 


“The Lord ts my shepherd; I shall not want. 

“He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 

“He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

“He restoreth my soul; He leadeth me in the paths of righteous- 
; ness for His Name’s sake. 

Names November 26 for ae though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
| Nation’s Prayers - I will fear no evil; for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff 
| they comfort me. 
| “Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 

enemies; Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 
“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Psalm : ; 
srisoted as part Inspired with faith and courage by these words, let us turn 


of proclamation __ again to the work that confronts us in this time of national emer- 
gency; in the armed services and the merchant marine; in factories 
and offices, on farms and in the mines; on highways, railways and 
airways; in other places of public service to the Nation; and in our 
homes. 

Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby invite the attention of the people 
to the joint resolution of Congress approved December 26, 1941, 
which designates the fourth Thursday in November of each year as 
Thanksgiving Day; and I request that both Thanksgiving Day, 
November 26, 1942, and New Year’s Day, January 1, 1943, be 
observed in prayer, publicly and privately. 
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In Terms of Percentages 


How the Synods Responded to Assignments of the 
U. L. C. A.’s “Income Objective” 


Great interest was shown in Louisville in the financial matters of the 
Church, and many of the delegates asked that the percentage payments on 
apportionment for the past fiscal year be published in THz LUTHERAN, so 
“here goes.” The communing membership, which is the basis in assigning 
apportionments to the synods, was the last reported when the apportionment 


figures were published early in 1941. 


Communing 

Synods Members Apportionment Amount Paid % 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania ...........0. 158,332 $392,588 $216,380 55 
United Synod of New York 282,492 126,376 45 
North Carolina Synod ............. 57,599 27,849 48 
Maryland s Synod tye ece seer ter 86,424 85,886 99 
South Carolina Synod year a 43,136 17,350 40 
Central Pennsylvania Synod .. 123,646 306,583 241,808 1B) 
Virginia (Synod it amen eee eee ren 14,134 35,046 21,192 60 
Ohio’Synod ana. We bie en vate ree 54,544 135,243 105,549 78 
Pittsburgh Synod . ie ee olsOs 151,997 86,985 57 
Indiana Synod. ........ Reale iatee low gee 13,912 34,495 22,900 66 
IllinoissSynod Geet enone 1) 30s220 87,344 52,500 60 
Texas Synod =.--e en eta geen eee. 4,132 10,245 4,148 40 
Mississippi Synod o....0eee 268 664 640 96 
Towa (Synodyec 7 Uenneere oe 9,676 23,992 7,600 32 
Michigan Synod ................. 5,410 13,414 12,672 94 
Georgia-Alabama Syn0d. oicccccccscescnenes 3,295 8,170 7,349 90 
Canada Synod)..qea 0s 17,208 42,668 5,707 13 
Kansas Synod! rec ae eee 6,529 16,189 11,348 70 
Nebraska Synod ...... Me eli: 258 30,394 10,016 oe 
Wartburg iSynodiit Geyer ete ee 14,084 34,922 6,051 ily 
Midwest! Synod sy.se. eaten a eee 11,182 27,726 2,373 09 
California Synodas same ee 5,252 13,022 10,596 81 
Rocky Mountain Synod wes 2,018 5,004 3,092 62 
Northwest Synod 92,008 47,723 b2 
Manitoba Synod ....... 18,661 2,485 13 
Pacific ‘Synod! 202 eee ena 6,134 4,888 80 
Nova) Scotia Synodiitews ssn tess 2,315 5,740 1,086 19 
West, Virginia: Synod sn wince 3,672 9,105 6,744 74 
Slovak-Zion Synodit..)eo = eee 4,522 it 212 939 08 
Hlorida= Synod ic. sey eee ee 1,329 3,295 Psa by 70 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod wccccccccon 4,294 10,647 8,493 80 
Teelandiev Sy nO sce see ener eee 1,549 3,841 


E. CLarence MrItuer, Treasurer. 


New Projects for Colleges 


Midland Professor and Fraternity Have Ideas That Work 


FREMONT, Nesraska. “Singing is a 
morale builder—and Americans aren’t 
singing enough”—that is the statement 
with which Director Oscar Lyders of 
the Midland A Cappella Choir ex- 
plained his interest in a_ statewide 
“song-of-the-week” project. 

The program features the learning by 
the students of one song each week. 


The song, introduced at a chapel ses-. 


sion, is sung at all meetings of the 
student body during the week. 
Enthusiasm for the project was so 
great not only on the campus but also 
throughout the nation, receiving ac- 
claim from Ketchican, Alaska, to Nep- 
tune, N. J., that Professor Lyders now 
proposes to organize a plan which will 


unite all colleges of the state who care 
to participate in the learning of the 
same song each week. He explained 
that his program is offered as a sug- 
gestion to choral groups that are 
searching for new projects, since many 
choir trips have been canceled because 
of the war. 

“Singing won’t win the war, but it 
can help,” he asserted. “Americans are 
not even singing as much as they did 
in the last war. When people sing, they 
sing together, and that’s what we need 
—unity and morale.” 

“I would sure appreciate it if you 
would write. I’m always waiting for 
mail and when it comes to that im first 
in line. A Sotprer“Boy.” 
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Thousands of young American men 
are writing back home to their friends 
and to the campus where they attended 
school. 

It is for this reason that Midland Col- 
lege, under the sponsorship of Pi Delta 
Epsilon, journalism fraternity, has 
pledged itself that every former Mid- 
lander now in service whose address 
can be learned will be written within 
the next week. The drive is being 
directed by Mary Reynolds, president 
of the fraternity, and George Swanson. 

Every student is expected to have 
written a letter before the drive is 
completed Tuesday, November 10. 

The drive was officially opened at the 
college chapel service in which Dean 
William F, Zimmerman and Swanson 
read portions of letters received from 
boys in service. 

Paut O. Rivinecs, Director, 
Midland College News Bureau. 
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With Gratitude to Gad 


No serious-minded Christian should fail to confess 
sincere gratitude to Almighty God on November 26, or 
on the date officially designated as the Day for Thanks- 
giving. The fitness of such an act of worship has not 
been greater in the memory of any living citizen of the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada. 

First of all, it is in order to note that harvests from 
the farms where crops have been sown and garnered in 
1942 are quantitatively greater than in any twelve 
months in the history of North American agriculture. 
We cite the Farm Journal’s tabulation for twelve prod- 
ucts essential to the maintenance of the physical stamina 
and to the morale to which adequate supplies of food 
and clothing are required. The ample goals set for the 
current year for “hogs, milk, eggs, corn, cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, rice, soy beans, flax, peanuts, and canning 
tomatoes were all, except for wheat, exceeded by per- 
centages ranging from 6 to 155. For wheat the amount 
in storage from 1941 led to a lessening of 1942’s acreage. 

Paralleling agricultural abundance is the record- 
breaking production of such commodities as are pro- 
vided by mines, forests; and factories. True, a war 
economy has had priority over the normal markets of 
peacetime, but the fact is not thereby controverted that 
industry and labor have so used time, energy, and ma- 


te 


chinery as to set a new mark in the annual totals of 
manufacture and transportation. And not less notable 
is the unanimity of sentiment among the people at a 
time when great issues have called upon them for ex- 
traordinary kinds and quantities of work. 

With propriety one meditates upon the striking co- 
incidence that this year’s unparalleled production and a 
year of great human peril are contemporaries. Against 
such significant association we are almost day by day 
made conscious of the destructive objectives of dictators 
whose proposed way of life denies the interest of God in 
human affairs and holds in contempt the development 
of free institutions in which we see divine approval. 
We hold that the concurrence of bounteous harvests, 
vast production, and the will of the people to work for 
the ideals of democracy is obviously an evidence of the 
will of the God of nations for the continuance of our 
way of life. For the opportunity to continue His will, 
we shall give thanks. 

It can also be that the resources at our command are 
the sign of work yet expected of us. The labors of re- 
habilitation are thought to be near at hand. Of him that 
has much, much is required. Among our reasons for 
thanksgiving is the prayer that we may be found worthy 
of continued stewardship. 


hy Chics in the News 


Archbishop Invades Germany 

THE visit of Sweden’s archbishop, Erling Eidem, to 
Berlin early this month has been the subject of much 
curiosity over here. He left home by plane on Novem- 
ber 3 to officiate at the installation of a new Swedish 
vicar in Berlin. Then he went 
to Leipzig to address the an- 
nual Swedish Lutheran Luetzen 
festival, commemorating the 
death of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Eidem has been known as 
anti-Nazi. Permission for him 
to take part in a major Swedish 
Lutheran festival in Nazi ter- 
ritory may show a Nazi effort 
to win Swedish good will. 

Swedish sources of informa- 
tion quote Archbishop Hidem 
as saying in his Leipzig address, 
“Our celebrations must not be 
characterized either by a national self-sufficiency or 
overbearing, as if we Swedes or we Northerners or we 
Germanic people were more than the earth’s other 
nations and races.” 


Who Signed What? 


New YorKERS were no doubt a little surprised on the 
morning of October 27 to see in the Herald Tribune a 
full-page ad, carrying the signatures of 911 ministers, 
demanding the opening of a second front in Europe. 

Some skepticism was expressed here and there as to 
whether sound advice on military matters could rea- 
sonably be expected from the pastors of our churches. 
The ad was sponsored by The Protestant, edited by 
Kenneth Leslie. 

Among the clergymen listed as signers of the petition 
was Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle, nationally-known Meth- 
odist clergyman. “I never saw the petition, nor did I 
ever hear from Kenneth Leslie, its sponsor, or his pub- 
lication, The Protestant, until after I had wired him 
protesting the use of my name,” declares Dr. Tittle. 

Eighteen others whose names were listed declare they 
had no knowledge of the petition, including three bishops 
of the Episcopal Church. 

“The Protestant, which sponsored the petition, seems 
to the unbiased reader to be more concerned with 
politics than with religion, with a strong Marxist slant,” 
comments the Living Church. 

“Such a blunder, if it was a blunder, could do im- 
mense damage to the future usefulness of these men,” 
says the Christian Century regarding unauthorized use 
of the clergymen’s signatures. 


Below the Rio Grande 


Reportine from Mexico City, the Christian Century 
correspondent writes: “A new denomination is taking 
firm root inthis country. The Missouri Synod of the 
Lutheran Church has established two active mission 
centers in Monterey and Mexico City. A monthly 
paper, Noticiero Luterano, is being issued by the former 
center. 


THE LUTHERAN 


By G. ELson RUFF 


“There has been some concern among leaders of other 
denominations lest this new group develop its work in 
isolation from the others, so duplicating the fateful mis- 
takes of the beginnings of Protestant work in Mexico 
and other mission fields. Co-operation has advanced so 
much in this new country that a close relationship of 
the new Lutheran mission to the other denominations 
seems to be the only way of success. 

“The federal district association of pastors was there- 
fore greatly pleased when the Lutheran minister at- 
tended their meetings and displayed a spirit of frater- 
nity. His mission in Mexico City is making plans for 
the erection of a beautiful place of worship.” 


They Don't Go to Church 


RECENTLY a New York congregation has been seeking 
answers from non-church-goers to the question, Why 
don’t you go to church? Published in the Witness, the 
average answers are: (1) Busy all week, relax on Sun- 
day. (2) Sunday is my day of recreation at the club. 
(3) I have to work in my garden, put up storm windows, 
etc. (4) Preaching is dull. (5) Hypocrites in the church. 

There were some more complicated answers. One 
person doesn’t like church ritual. Another feels that 
community obligations, formerly the obligation of the 
individual through his church, have now been assumed 
by the state, so that the church is no longer necessary. 
One answers that the church is no longer the social 
center of the community, and has lost its “warmth and 
good fellowship.” 

“In days gone by one’s social life centered around the 
church but not today—parties at golf and country clubs, 
bridge and cocktail parties at one’s home have replaced 
the church’s social and strawberry festival. Going to 
church is no longer the thing to do.” 


Christians and Japanese 


Amone the Japanese students evacuated from the 
west coast, 162 have already found places in 93 colleges 
which have welcomed them, and 166 are completing the 
formalities of securing admittance. 

Quakers are making a special project of gathering 
Christmas toys for the Japanese children in western re- 
location centers. Fifty thousand children of Japanese 
parents in these camps will spend a dreary Christmas, 
the American Friends Service Committee states. Sun- 
day school children of all denominations are asked to 
contribute gifts costing from twenty-five to fifty cents. 


52,758 Services 


Accorpinc to U. S. Army reports, tota! attendance at 
services held by army chaplains during July was 
2,667,793 soldiers at 52,758 services. These are world- 
wide figures, covering the work of chaplains wherever 
United States troops are stationed. 

Holy Communion was administered in July on 34,523 
occasions, and 316,103 pastoral activities were reported. 
Chaplains solemnized 3,211 marriages, officiated at 650 
baptisms, heard 5,359 professions of religion, and dis- 
tributed 95,082 Bibles. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.tus F. SEEBACH 


It Is Not strange that crimes of violence should in- 
crease in times of war and general unrest. The essential 
spirit of military intention and technique is destruction, 
primarily of human life. That fact is lost sight of as 
attention is fixed upon the end sought in national se- 
curity, but the after-effects were clearly evident when 
World War I ended. Then our nation experienced the 
rising tide of lawlessness and violence which expressed 
itself in racketeering, hijacking, and other forms of 
crime in which homicide was a common occurrence, and 
for which prohibition rather than war was made the 
goat. We have recently been seeing similar effects arising 
from the influence of intensive military training upon 
those of deficient intelligence and moral capacity. They 
appear too often in disgusting detail in our newspapers, 
the many horrible crimes being committed by soldiers 
or civilians similarly affected by the spirit of the times. 
Gur Census Bureau has just told us that the homicide 
ration is rising dangerously. The FBI warns us that “a 
felonious homicide occurs every forty-three minutes” in 
our land. Nor do we stand alone. Mexico has become 
alarmed because its justiciary recently admonished the 
nation to have a care, in view of the fact that national 
records show over 18,000 homicides reported yearly. 


Among the Crimes committed by parents against their 
children none can be compared, for cruelty and 
stupidity, to the embarrassment and shame too often 
imposed upon helpless infants in the naming of them. 
Hardly one of us is without a recollection of some ex- 
treme example within our own experience. However, 
the booby prize will likely be conceded to a recent case 
reported by the Corriere del Ticino, a provincial journal 
published daily in Chiasso for the Italian-speaking peo- 
ple of the Swiss Canton of Ticino. Erminia Ravasin, a 
native of Treviso just across the border, recently gave 
birth to triplets, a girl and two boys. She promptly 
named them respectively Roma, Berlino and: Tochio! As 
an example of Axis patriotism it is dimly understand- 
able; but what can the poor children do about it after 
the war is over and the gesture is made ridiculous? 


Japan has been copying the Nazi technique in attempt- 
ing to capitalize the man power of conquered lands, and 
with something of the same unsatisfactory results. The 
latest is the balkiness of Thailand (Siam), which 
thought it was going to be an ally and has learned it is 
only a satellite. The Japanese have been coercing a sub- 
servient Thai government to introduce forced labor in 
agriculture, industry, and trade, but it is not working 
well. Furthermore, Japan has been planning to intro- 
duce compulsory military service among the Koreans, 
a commentary upon her dwindling man power. The date 
is now postponed to 1944, the reason being that ever 
since Korea’s conquest by Japan in 1910 the Koreans 
have been in a chronic state of revolt, and the Japanese 
authorities rightly fear conscription would bring on 
widespread rebellion. There are 2,000,000 Korean exiles 
in Manchuria, most of them veterans of guerrilla war- 
fare learned in the Korean rebellion of 1919. There they 
have been steadily raiding Japan’s supply depots and 


} 
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troop camps. Acting from outside, the Korean General 
Li Chung Chun, Japanese trained, has organized a 
“V-for-vengeance” army among his compatriots. Many 
units are operating secretly within Korea, waiting the 
call of the “zero hour” for open warfare. Some 40,000 
are fighting with the Soviet Union; 30,000 are incor- 
porated in China’s armies under General Li, and 8,000 
carry on as an organized force in Manchuria. Conscrip- 
tion of Koreans promises only another headache for the 
Japanese. The more they incorporate Koreans in labor 
and military units, the more they invite unexpected and 
secret danger, for practically all Koreans have been in- 
structed in mutiny, desertion, sabotage, and infiltration 
tactics through secret schools set up by General Li. 


What Has Been happening to England’s newspapers 
should be of interest to us, if only as a shadow of things 
that may yet come to us. In fact, the first official warn- 
ing, in the best Washington manner, has just been 
sounded. The war’s chief effect upon Britain’s papers 
has naturally been a drastic reduction in size. The Times, 
still the most influential of British papers, has been cut 
from twenty-four to eight pages; the Daily Mail, one of 
the best of the popular sheets, has dropped from twenty 
to four pages. All the rest have been reduced cor- | 
respondingly in size. The main reason, of course, is that 
practically all their print paper must be imported, and 
the conquest of Norway and other conditions of war 
have cut off their former points of supply. The reduc- 
tion has cut Britain’s newsprint consumption from 
1,250,000 tons yearly to 250,000 tons, and that in turn 
has set free shipping space in the same ratio. News 
naturally is presented in a very concise form; pictures 
and maps are used sparingly and then in the smallest 
size possible. It is interesting, however, to note the char- 
acter of what remains. Crossword puzzles still appear 
regularly, but in abbreviated forms; radio schedules are 
presented in an adequate way; open letters to the editor 
are still faithfully published, and their tone is just as 
forthright; social items are still printed, and even Amer- 
ican baseball scores are regularly noted! 


It May Interest you to know that: China’s War Min- 
ister, General Ho Ying-Chin, announced (October 10) 
that 11,000,000 able-bodied Chinese have been inducted 
into Chinese armies since 1937, and they are ready to 
double the number if that is necessary.... The U.S. A. 
condition attached to the Neutrality Act of 1940, that 
American citizens living abroad must return home every 
two years in order to retain citizenship, was revoked 
(October 10) indefinitely because of the difficulties sur- 
rounding return in the present world situation. It’s bet- 
ter here anyhow. . . . Costa Rica is delighted by the 
choice of her country as the seat of the Pan-American 
Agricultural Institute. Its central location and varied 
terrain makes it an ideal experimental station for the 
greater diversification and improvement of Latin Amer- 
ican products. ... Women are taking the place of men 
in the Union Pacific’s coal mine at Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Their numbers promise to increase as more miners are 
called into the armed services. 
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Muhlenberg preaching in the barn at The Trappe before Augustus Church was built in 1743 


In Memory of Muhlenberg 


Ir was November 25, 1742, that Muhlenberg reached 
kis destination in Philadelphia. He was then in his 
thirty-second year. Behind him lay the perils of the sea, 
before him the arduous tasks which were to occupy him 
for the remaining forty-five years of his life. He quickly 
identified himself with the pioneers whom he had come 
to serve. He shared their hardships and faced the 
obstacles which confronted them. In the first place, he 
became a poor man among the poor settlers; as a matter 
of fact, for a long time the people kept him poorer than 
they needed to. “The first and second year in the Phila- 
delphia congregation,’ he wrote, “I did not receive 
enough money to pay my house-rent. . . . During the 
first year in Providence (Trappe) I received no money 
at all... . My clothes during the first and second years 
were so completely worn out by my continuous travel- 
ing that I had to contract a debt of £16 to buy. under- 
clothing and outer garments.” Although the farmers in 
his congregation provided him with ample food, he felt 
the sharp pinch of poverty for many years. In the sec- 
ond place, Muhlenberg experienced the common dif- 
ficulties of colonial travel. His endless journeys on 
horseback among the congregations, “both by day and 
by night, in the snow and frost of winter and in the in- 
sufferable heat of summer,” wore out many horses and 
were exhausting to the rider. 

In the third place, Muhlenberg devoted much time 
and expended great pains to curb the disorders which 
untrained and conscienceless men, who set themselves 
up as pastors and schoolmasters, introduced into the 


By ‘THEODORE G. TAPPERT, Philadelphia, Pa. 


German settlements. Some of these were tailors, quack 
doctors, extractors of teeth, and the like, who had never 
studied either theology or pedagogy and who had as lit- 
tle natural talent as they had knowledge. In the words 
of a contemporary, the churches “are occasionally filled 
with the shallow noise of an untutored fanatic, for whom 
it is an easy matter, through the noise of violent words, 
to engage the imagination of his audience, at least for a 
short time, and to win the approval of an ignorant, su- 
perstitious, and fanatical people.” Such “pretenders” 
and ‘“‘vagabonds” were a real obstacle to Muhlenberg’s 
effectiveness as well as to the people’s edification. 


But Muhlenberg was not thinking of the church here 
in any narrow sense. With his characteristic emphasis 
on “practical, active Christianity,” Muhlenberg liked to 
think of the church in terms of action and life. To him 
the church was the communion of believers who led 
lives of active piety in their everyday relationships. 
There were three chief places in which such lives could 
ke cultivated and brought to flower—in homes, in 
schools and in churches. These three were inseparable 
in his eyes. Each aided and supplemented the others, 
whether as centers of worship, of instruction or of 
serving love. These “three hierarchies ordained of God,” 
as Luther called them, needed to be planted in the 
American wilderness of the eighteenth century. That 
it was ingsuch a comprehensive sense that Muhlenberg 
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used the expression ecclesia plantanda appears from the 
attention he devoted to domestic life and piety as well 
as to his constant coupling of “congregations and 
schools,” “churches and schoolhouses,” “pastors and 
schoolmasters.”’ 

As far as the home was concerned, Muhlenberg re- 
peatedly urged the mutual responsibilities of parents 
and children. Together with his fellow clergymen, he 
believed in establishing close ties between the church 
and the home and suggested how pastoral visits might 
contribute to domestic virtue and Christian piety. He 
related anecdotes concerning happy homes and cited 


“Qld Zion” Church, Philadelphia, of which 
Muhlenberg was pastor 


instances of the Christian influence of fathers, mothers, 
or children to serve as models for his people. “When- 
ever I have spoken to awakened souls,” he once re- 
corded, “and asked them whence and on what occasion 
the first stirring and awakening took place in them, I 
have received a variety of answers. Either they had 
had a pious father or mother or grandparent who took 
them along into their prayer closets during their tender 
childhood, knelt with them in secret before the throne 
of grace, recommended them with tears to the Lord 
Who had redeemed them at such great cost, and im- 
plored Him that He might bestow His Holy Spirit upon 
them and so fashion, lead, and guide them that after this 
life they might take their place at His 
right hand and enter into His glory; or 
else the admonitions of parents or grand- 
parents and their exemplary conduct, es- 
pecially their last words on their death- 
beds ... had made a profound impression 
on their hearts. And even if it might have 
seemed that such a little grain of seed 
had been smothered by passion and sen- 
suousness, it nevertheless reappeared at 
one time or another under temptation, 
affliction, or suffering, became alive again, 
and grew and flourished when it was 
watered.” Here the home was pictured 
as an indispensable agency in the de- 
velopment of Christian life and the plant- 
ing of the church. 


Augustus Church, The Trappe, Pa., which 
Muhlenberg built in 1743, remains much 
as the Patriarch planned it 


} 
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Muhlenberg devoted even more attention to the school 
as a similar agency. During his first years in Pennsyl- 
vania he spent much of his time, on weekdays, in gath- 
ering and instructing children and in tutoring adults. 
Later he secured reliable schoolmasters to share this 
burden while he turned his attention to the organization 
of new schools. It was his aim to see an elementary 
school in every parish, and he explained the importance 
of his work in a letter which he wrote in 1753. “We see 
from daily experience that preaching alone is not suf- 
ficient to improve a corrupt community and extend the 
kingdom of Jesus:Christ. The great majority of our so- 
called Christian people in America are pitifully neg- 
lected in their youth. They have no real understanding 
of the central truths of Christian doctrine; instead their 
heads and hearts are full of erroneous, incorrect, con- 
tradictory things, opinions, prejudices, superstitions, 
and antipathies which they have inherited from their 
parents and forefathers. They can read only a little or 
not at all, and those who can read somewhat are in 
danger of picking up all kinds of curious, bewildering, 
harmful, and misleading books, of which the country is 
full. No matter how often and how much, how edify- 
ingly and how stirringly the preachers may or can 
preach, while many may be somewhat moved in a super- 
ficial way, the seed falls by the wayside, on rock, or 
among tares, and the ground is seldom or never broken. 
Large numbers of young people grow up, slip into the 
rut of their elders, and bring forth the same fruits. Old 
houses are patched and mended in vain if the founda- 
tion is rotten. When the roots are dried up old trees are 
pruned, cut and trimmed... . Children in their tender 
youth are best fitted to grasp good principles and in- 
struct their parents.” 

It is obvious that to Muhlenberg the school was also 
an indispensable agency in the development of Christian 
life and the planting of the church. By the close of his 
life more than one hundred Lutheran parochial schools 
had been organized. But Muhlenberg looked beyond 
such elementary education to the establishment of a 
“higher school” especially for the training of a native 
ministry. He gathered funds for this purpose, and even 
secured a tract of land on which such an institution 
could be erected. He failed to gain the necessary sup- 

(Continued on page 11) 
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More Bibles Than Ever 


By Francis C. Stircer, D.D., Editorial Secretary, 
American Bible Society 


Universal Bible Sunday will be celebrated widely on 
Sunday, December 13, in the churches of this country 
and many other countries around the world. For more 
than two decades the American Bible Society has been 
sponsoring this observance. It is largely because our 
fighting men have been doing so much reading of God’s 
Word and thinking and believing that the theme chosen 
by the Society for this year’s celebration of Universal 
Bible Sunday is “Watch Your Scripture Reading.” 

Because our nation was born of the devotion of our 
Puritan ancestors to the teachings of the Bible, Amer- 
icans sometimes think of the Bible as peculiarly their 
own. But the Bible is not an American book. It is the 
world’s book. It so far outstrips all other books in every 
respect that it may rightly be called The Book. The 
Bible, either in part or as a whole, has been translated 
into 1,055 languages and dialects, including all the prin- 
cipal languages of the world. For many years now it has 
consistently surpassed any other book in its sales, ap- 
proximating each year 25,000,000 copies. 

Here in our own country the Bible is just now in de- 
mand beyond anything known for many years. Book 
stores handling the Bible are maintaining their stocks 
with great difficulty. Publishers of the Bible are running 
their presses overtime. Demands for the Book are com- 
ing from quarters that hitherto have been indifferent to 
God’s Word. The American Bible Society, which for 
more than 127 years has been the largest publisher of 
Bibles in this country, issued more Bibles, Testaments, 
and Gospel portions in the first ten months of this year 
than in any entire year in its long history. 


Why the Present Demand? 


The war, of course, accounts for much of this demand. 
Parents, churches and friends are buying Bibles and 
Testaments to present to the men entering the nation’s 
services. For the thousands who enter the ranks with- 
out a copy, the chaplains are distributing them free to 
all who ask for them. The interest shown by the men is 
creating a demand that is unprecedented. Last summer, 
the skilled mechanics in one of the departments of a 
great plant in Chicago making airplane parts sent six 
dollars to the American Bible Society with the request 
that Testaments be sent to General MacArthur’s men in 
Australia. The books were sent in care of the Chief 
Chaplain of the Southwest Pacific forces with the offer 
of more which the Society would furnish free if needed. 
A. few weeks ago the chaplain’s reply was received. He 
wrote: “Your offer to send us an additional number of 
New Testaments is very acceptable at this time. We can 
adequately use 25,000 copies.” 

The American Bible Society’s printers have set up a 
special assembly line for the production of these books. 
For the past five months they have been turning them 
out at the rate of 10,000 or more a day. The Society has 
just placed its second order for 2,000,000 of these books 
which are appropriately bound with the proper insignia 
for the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, Coast Guard, 
and the Merchant Marine. In addition to the text of the 
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New Testament, the handy little volume with a durable, 
moisture-proof cover, contains supplementary material 
so complete that if a detachment of soldiers found them- 
selves without a chaplain they could, by the use of their 
Testaments, conduct a service of worship together. 

There is abundant evidence that the Bible is being 
read by the men in our armed forces. 


From a Chaplain 

A chaplain in one of the great camps in Georgia wrote 
recently when ordering an additional supply of Testa- 
ments from the Bible Society: 

“My spiritual life is enriched to see the results of the 
Gospel already in this camp. . . . One of the men ac- 
cepted a Testament in the hospital, promising to read it. 
Later, when visiting him, I found him half-way through 
it the second time—and this was his first experience at 
all with the New Testament. Next he read the entire 
Bible and marveled at what he read. Countless num- 
bers are for the first time in their lives reading God’s 
Word.” 

America is probably better supplied with Bibles than 
any nation on earth. The Bible has been the best seller 
in our country every year since the year 1800. Last year 
again, as in all recent years, the sales exceeded 5,000,000 
copies of the Bible or parts of it. 

The stumblingblock here is that our people do not 
read the Bible. They honor it, they respect it, they buy 
it, but they do not read it. Many in these tragic days 
are turning to it afresh, and it is hoped that the practical 
elements in the celebration of Universal Bible Sunday 
will encourage them and many others to make the 
earnest reading of the Bible one of their regular habits. 


Where the Church Begins 


By Cuar.es I. Rowe 


Out where we love to linger longer, 
That’s where the Church begins. 

Out where friendships grow ever stronger, 
That’s where the Church begins. 

Out where self-pride is driven away, 

Out where love is the law of each day, 

Out where the devil is kept at bay— 
That’s where the Church begins. 


Out where the Cross is lifted high, 
That’s where the Church begins. 
Out where the Spirit of God is nigh, 
That’s where the Church begins. 
Out where our praise awakes the morn, 
Out where men’s prayers are upward borne, 
Out where no human heart is forlorn— 
That’s where the Church begins. 


Out where each lives for Christ alone, 
That’s where the Church begins. 
Out where right has all evil outshone, 
That’s where the Church begins. 
Out where the smile is tender and sweet, 
Out where we take Christ to those whom we meet, 
Out where life in Jesus Christ is complete— 
That’s where the Church begins. 


M echanicsburg, Pa. 
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We have a boy-girl problem in our home. Our older 
son is eleven years old and our daughter is nine. They 
have always done plenty of fighting, but I supposed 
that when they would get to their present ages they 
would have better sense and get along better. On the 
contrary, they have more trouble than ever in anything 
that requires co-operation or working in one another's 
presence. Joe doesn’t want to have anything at all to 
do with any undertaking of his sister, even though 
Marian is willing to work with him. He refuses to 
walk with her on the way to Sunday school, and he re- 
fuses to go with her to school, even though they attend 
the same school. He frequently walks on the other 
side of the street if they start at the same time. I don’t 
see why they cannot be friendly. 


THE period of later childhood (the junior age, eight to 
eleven years) is a time when boys and girls have prac- 
tically no interest in one another. There is usually some 
antipathy between them. For most boys one of the worst 
punishments is to be made to sit beside a girl. About 
the only pleasure he can find in a girl’s presence is to 
annoy her. Girls are similarly irritated by the necessity 
of dealing with boys, but perhaps not to the same degree. 
It is impossible to say how much of these attitudes and 
unfriendly behavior is due to the inherent nature of the 
two ‘sexes and how much to teasing on the part of adults. 
Undoubtedly, if grownups did nothing to accentuate 
the differences, refrained from all teasing, and en- 
deavored to create conditions favorable to friendly rela- 
tions, the antagonism would be much less. Experience 
Las shown that to be true. In conversation and action, 
emphasis ought to be placed upon their common traits 
and tendencies, and the differences should be pushed 
into the background, except at points where it is neces- 
sary to give them attention. 

As boys and girls go over into adolescence they grad- 
ually develop an interest in the opposite sex. In many 
cases, it is, at first, covert. They are likely to pretend a 
continued disinterest and dislike for one another. But 
sooner or later the pretense breaks down, and they 
openly show their interest. 

While the brother-sister relationship is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that which prevails between boys and girls 
in general, the pattern is somewhat the same. The 
antagonism develops and is probably accentuated by 
constant association and the everyday irritations. But 
as they go over into adolescence they usually forget the 
feelings of later childhood, learn to appreciate one an- 
other, co-operate at most points, and stand loyally by 
one another. Parents can do much to ease the develop- 
ment of friendly relationships, and the passage of time 
and normal development will do the rest. 


Happenings in the Family 


By Ear S. RupisiLi, Pu.D. 


I have a son who is now twenty-six years old. He is 
an intern in the hospital. He has had a num- 
ber of romances. Some of the girls were very fine, 
and I wished in one instance that he might become 
engaged, but all of these cases faded out. About eight 
months ago he fell in love with a girl who was in the 
hospital for a tonsil operation. At first it seemed to be 
but a casual affair, but it has developed into a romance. 
This girl has a poor personality, failed to graduate from 
high school on account of poor work, and has no 
church connection. Her parents are not members of 
any church, and both are tipplers. They are a crude 
family, with no appreciation of the finer things in life. 
The girl does some drinking, and is said to have been 
intoxicated on several occasions. She is a smoker and 
is, in general, a frivolous person. I have protested 
to my son, as has his father. We have declined to have 
the girl come to the house and have done everything 
we can to discourage this foolish attachment. What 
more can be done? 


Did you do anything to encourage any of the earlier 
romances, especially the one which you say you wel- 
comed? Did you talk this case over with your son as 
soon as you knew about it and about the type of girl 
involved? As a rule, affairs of the heart have to be 
broken up in their earliest stages if they are to be 
broken at all. 

Is there a good friend of your son to whom you can 
appeal for help? Something might be accomplished 
through such a friend. Have you talked it over with 
your son in a calm, sympathetic manner, or did you ap- 
proach him in an emotional way? A quiet, confidential 
talk, when he is in his best mood, might bring him to 
rethink the whole matter. Does he at present have op- 
portunity to meet other young women of a high type? 

While I am making these suggestions and raising ques- 
tions, it must be recognized that you face a very dif- 
ficult problem. At such a stage, it is doubtful whether 
any way can be found to bring the young physician to 
a different outlook. After all, the young man is an adult, 
fully able to make his decisions, and with a full right 
to do so. Inasmuch as the chances are against breaking 
up plans that have probably been made, you had better 
prepare yourself to accept the girl, despite her short- 
comings, and to welcome her into the family group. 
Perhaps you have a picture of her which is out of focus. 
While her family background is unfavorable, she may, 
under the right conditions and encouragement, improve 
over a period of a few years. That has happened. 

For the sake of other young men and women encour- 
age your church or church school to conduct courses 
in preparation for marriage. 
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This World's Goods 


Owners or Managers? NO 


God’s Instruments? YES 


According to the Rey. MELVIN S. LANGE, Staunton, Va. 


UNDERNEATH most of our thinking about property is 
the idea that God has turned His world over to us, and 
now as good stewards we are to take the reins and man- 
age things;—of course, to His glory! We will get our- 
selves a nice private office somewhere with a shiny desk 
and a row of push buttons, two or three telephones and 
a dozen stenographers, and have the title “Manager” 
carefully lettered in gold on the outside door. Then 
when God does come around to see how we’re handling 
things for Him, it will be evident that we are getting 
along! When it comes to the way we direct money in 
His church—it’s odd how stewardship has so little dif- 
ficulty until it gets there—we’ll have budgets of all 
kinds, and charts and figures; we’ll have quotas and 
comparisons and bases for contributions, and letters and 
speeches, and long columns showing the names of those 
who responded 100 per cent. We’ll have it all at our 
finger-tips, neatly filed and catalogued, so that He will 
know that we have been faithful! 

And yet somehow, none of it seems so very sensible! 
I think it is the cause of most of our difficulties: this 
persistent notion of ours that a steward is one who does 
manage. It is the reason for our constant dissatisfaction, 
hoping that someone will come along with a new system, 
a few new technics, something that is more to our liking 
and commensurate with our pocketbooks! 

I want to submit to you that the Word doesn’t even 
hint that the management of life and property is left in 
our hands! I don’t know where we ever got the idea. It 
keeps insisting that not only is creation God’s work, but 
management too! Christian stewardship is defined in 
terms of God’s grace! I wonder if somehow we can get 
hold of it. 

Stewardship, really, is the other side of redemption! 
We speak of being “crucified with Christ,” and mean by 
that that our sins and failures have been put to death 
on the Cross of Calvary. We receive God’s forgiveness 
and enter into fellowship with Him as His own divine 
gift. He grants His grace not because of any worthiness 
or merit in us, but out of His infinite mercy and love. 
God was in Christ Jesus reconciling the world unto 
Himself. Even the faith that enables us to believe, we 
clearly recognize to be God’s work. 


The Main Thought 

“But we must not forget that where there is a dying 
with Christ, there is also a living with Him.” We have 
been raised with Him to a “newness of life,” and that 
life “hidden in Christ” is a fact, and not a delusion. 
Perhaps whatever failure we have in stewardship rises 
from our neglect to stress New Testament living with 
Christ with the same zeal that we speak of “putting off 
the old man.” 

“I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now 
live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, 


who loved me, and gave himself for me.” These in- 
spired words of Paul to the Galatians aptly put the 
whole doctrine of stewardship in a sentence. 

When he was in charge of the affairs of his life he 
could thank God that he was not as other men: extor- 
tioners, unjust, adulterers; he fasted regularly and gave 
a tithe of all he possessed. According to the strictest 
standards he could say of himself: superb! But there 
came a day when he struck it all off the ledger as a loss 
in order that he might be in Christ. He committed all 
that he had—life, talent, and property—into the hands of 
the Galilean and became a “steward of the mysteries of 
God.” Under his own management he was a persecutor 
of the Christian Church. Under the management of 
God’s grace he said, “I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me,” and himself became a living 
epistle to be read by all men. 

Stewardship is a question of management, but the 
Word insists that it is God who manages! “Work .. . 
for it is God which worketh in you both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.” It is always thought of in terms 
of the renewing, sanctifying power of the Spirit of God! 
The very motivation, desire and energy to devote life’s 
talents to God, is His unspeakable gift! It is not that we 
should “be about our Father’s business,” but rather that 
God Himself works His will and accomplishes His 
dreams through us. Here, as in faith, God’s love work- 
ing in us is without merit or worthiness on our part, it 
is altogether His grace, and our resistance to the opera- 
tion of His Spirit is our responsibility. There is always 
that paradox! 

Stewardship is simply a matter of allowing Christ to 
control and direct our amazing energies. “Commit thy 
way unto the Lord,” would do it; and on any other basis 
Christian faith and its issues make no sense. There is 
no use for us to talk about not being able to do the 
things that Christ wants us to do. It’s not necessary for 
us to generate a foot-pound of energy ourselves. God 
has seen to that. He supplies us with His power: dyna- 
mite! as Paul calls it. All we have to do is turn over the 
control! And we have to start there if its stewardship 
we're after. 


Not Manager, but Instrument 

It isn’t so much a question of being God’s manager as 
it is of being His instrument! “Yield yourselves unto 
God, as those that are alive from the dead, and your 
members as instruments of righteousness unto God,” 
wrote the apostle to the Romans. 

“Heart and mind that God can count upon. Hands 
and feet!” “The hope of this world,” writes Dr. Paul 
Scherer, “lies in the mind of Christ which only the re- 
deemed can have; it lies in folk who because they them- 
selves have been saved are ‘conscripts of the mighty 
dream’ to save mankind! The hope of this world lies in 
men and women who will come at every fresh situation, 
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at every strange new choice which life thrusts upon 
them, with the freshness and originality, the vision and 
courage of souls that by faith in him are Christ-pos- 
sessed, not striving slavishly and with difficulty to do 
what they think is right—that’s where our present 
futility and weakness root themselves—but giving scope 
and passage to another will, quite different from our 
own, a will that doesn’t have to go around tiresomely 
attempting to model the future on the past, but Christ- 
like each day is quite capable of creating a new heaven 
and a new earth.” That’s stewardship! 

“As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you,” is 
Christ’s commission to every soul who would be a stew- 
ard of “the manifold grace of God.” “Thy will be done 
on earth,” and it comes true only when we believe in 
the divine communication of God Himself in Christ 
Jesus. “When,” as Luther says, “God frustrates and 
brings to naught every evil counsel and purpose... and 
when He strengthens us, and keeps us steadfast in His 
Word, and in the faith, even unto our end.” 

Now the wise people of earth will say that this is a 
spineless shifting of responsibility, turning the control 
of all life over to this Christ, willing only to be at His 
command. And furthermore, they will say, it’s imprac- 
tical. It’s all right in theory; it’s ideal; it’s visionary; 
but when you get out in the hard, complicated world it 
simply will not work! You’d never raise a dollar on that 
basis for the relief of the sick, the expenses of mission- 
aries, or anything else. 

Well, this I know, that wherever men and women 
have tried this Christ and His strange ways they have 
found that it works! Paul wrote the record of some who 
tried it in Macedonia: “T have to tell you,” he says to the 
Corinthians, “about the grace God has given to the 
churches of Macedonia.” Listen to it! “Amid a severe 
ordeal of trouble, their overflowing joy and their deep 
poverty together have poured a flood of rich generosity; 
I can testify that up to their means, aye and beyond 
their means, they have given—begging me of their own 
accord, most urgently, for the favour of contributing to 
the support of the saints. They have done more than I 
expected; they gave themselves to the Lord, to begin 
with, and then (for so God willed it) they put them- 
selves at my disposal.” There you have it, stewardship 
as the result of the grace of God. You see it works, and 
it’s the only thing that ever will! “Christ liveth in me” 
and with joy and thankfulness, courage and vision we 
labour for the fulfillment of His creative Mind! 

“O counsel us upon our way, 
And let Thy presence with us stay, 
Who cannot walk unguided.” 


IN MEMORY OF MUHLENBERG 
(Continued from page 7) 


port and co-operation for this far-sighted venture. How- 
ever, a short-lived academy (1773-1777), founded in 
Philadelphia by his son-in-law, John C. Kunze, and the 
active membership of Lutheran clergymen on the board 
and faculty of the emerging University of Pennsylvania 
were fruits of the plan to provide higher education. 
The most direct contribution of Muhlenberg to the 
planting of the church was, of course, his activity in re- 
organizing existing congregations, organizing new ones, 
| 
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supplying them with pastors, and ministering to people 
through the Word and the Sacraments. In this work he 
had the assistance of an increasing number of clergy- 
men who were called from Europe or trained in this 
country. By the close of his life there were about two 
hundred Lutheran congregations; and most of these 
were united in the Ministerium (or Synod) of North 
America, which was organized in 1748 and which was 
able, in the course of time, to curb the disorders which 
had prevailed before, exercise oversight over the min- 
istry, encourage the maintenance of schools, introduce 
a uniform liturgy, and provide congregations with a 
sounder organization. Muhlenberg himself served for 
many years as president of the Ministerium and came 
to be regarded as a kind of overseer for all the Lutheran 
congregations, not only in Pennsylvania, but in most of 
the other seaboard states as well. He was the outstand- 
ing leader of the Lutheran church in America almost 
half a century. The critical needs of his day, and the 
gifts of mind, body and spirit which he brought to bear 
upon these needs, made him the “patriarch of the Lu- 
theran Church in America.” One of the fruits of his life’s 
work was the preservation and cultivation of the best 
elements in German culture, which became an important 
gift to the emerging republic in the New World. 


Bonds to Buy War Window 


ue 


(Left to right) Pastor Lauri J. Anderson, Treasury 
Aides Marilyn Guttman and Doris Reincke, Mrs. Henry 
G. Boe, purchaser of the first bond, and Mr. Charles 
F. Tietjan, chairman of the committee 


Tue Lutheran Church of the Good Shepherd in 
Bellaire, Long Island, N. Y., will have a War Bond Win- 
dow—a stained glass window bought and paid for with 
bonds maturing after the war. 

The window, a memorial to the men and women of 
the parish now in the armed forces, will not be needed 
until after the war, because the new church cannot be 
started until then. 

The Rev. Lauri Anderson, pastor, announced the start 
of a campaign to buy a bond for each of the sixty service 
men and women from the church. The bonds will go 
into the Service Memorial Fund. 

Charles F. Tietjan is chairman of the drive. 

The church has 38 men in the Army, 12 in the Navy, 
4 in the Marines, 2 in the Coast Guard, 4 in the Air 
Forces, 2 Army nurses, 1 WAAC and 1 WAVE. 

Almost half of the number are overseas. One, Paul 
Hollenbach, made the supreme sacrifice at Pearl Harbor. 
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Among Ourselves _ 


What Shall We Do About 
Wergs? 


A contTRisuTorR to this column coined the word werg. 
At least I have never seen the word used elsewhere. It 
denoted the undreamed of femine work units that have 
been released by the national emergency. 

From the military machine and from industry comes 
the demand for man power and still more man power, 
even if some of it has to be woman power. And the re- 
sponse has come like a suddenly uncovered spring, bub- 
bling, bubbling, bubbling from a seemingly inexhaus- 
tible hidden source. Thousands of women have put aside 
their easy-going, bridge-centered existence to contribute 
their efforts. Other women who were already busy have 
found that by organizing their days a bit differently they 
can carry a double load. 

The picture reminds some of us of the old story of the 
man who released the genie, only to find that it was im- 
possible to put him back into the container which had 
held him. We can’t help looking ahead to the day when 
women will no longer be thanked for trying to hold their 
own in the world. The cry is bound to arise as it has 
before, “Women are taking men’s jobs. How can a man 
support a family when women are holding so many 
jobs?” The married women will hear again, ‘““Woman’s 
place is in the home. No family is entitled to two pay 
checks. You have a husband to support you. Find your- 
self a hobby that will keep you out of mischief and out 
of the competition of the market place.” 

That will be the cry. How much good the cry will do 
is another question. Each time that women have won 
new freedoms they have receded once more into the 
former pattern. But always there have been a few who 
have refused to be put in their place. This time greater 
numbers have achieved a greater equality than ever be- 
fore. To assume that they are going to relinquish that 
equality is to underestimate the aggressiveness of the 
modern female. 

But, granting that it can be done, what are we going 
to do with all those idle wergs? Let them explode in a 
bigger and more violent version of the Roaring Twen- 
ties? Drive them underground to produce all sorts of 
neuroses? 

Or shall the church be ready to harness them the 
minute the national emergency is over? Even though 
the church is straining its resources to the utmost to 
hold on to eternal values through this upheaval, no 
thinking Christian can dodge the fact that an even big- 
ger opportunity to show the world Christ’s way of life 
lies ahead. 

The church must be ready with an aggressive program 
that can employ all the work units it can lay hands on, 
whether those units be masculine or feminine. 


Any Fish Today? 


THERE is nothing exactly romantic about the sight of 
a lot of dead fish lying in a tray of cracked ice. Most of 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


us give a hasty glance and trust the butcher to give us 
a fish that will taste all right when we take it out of the 
oven. We admit that we don’t know much about them 
and put him on his honor to do the right thing. There 
is a streak of chivalry in most butchers that makes it 
impossible for them to let you down once you have 
confessed your own helpless ignorance. 

Of course, dead fish used to be considered quite beau- 
tiful. People painted pictures of them to hang in dining 
rooms. I have often wondered how, without any cracked 
ice, they kept the fish fresh enough to paint. Perhaps 
the ice was there. It just wasn’t included in the picture. 
Sometimes a rose was added, but it has always seemed 
extraneous to me. The ice would be much more logical. 

There are still people who will hold up a dead fish, 
squeeze it tenderly behind the gills and exclaim, “What 
a beauty! What a beauty!” But they are mostly sports- 
men or sportswomen. And the fish is invariably one 
they have just caught. 

To most of us fish are just fish—not very pleasant to 
look at, but crammed full of minerals and vitamins and 
flavor. We probably don’t wonder much about how said 
bundle of minerals, vitamins, and flavor got from the 
ocean to the tray of cracked ice. Life is full of minor 
miracles like that. We don’t question them much. 

But there are towns where the presence of fish is not 
a minor miracle but the very life blood of the town. 
Lunenberg, Nova Scotia, is like that. There is a large 
and long-established Lutheran church there. As you 
join with the congregation in the Common Service, you 
might think yourself in any of the finer congregations 
of the United Lutheran Church. But as you step out 
into the street and wander about the town itself, you 
realize that it has a special something—a something to 
be found only in a fishing village. 

You may climb the hill and look down upon the har- 
bor where the boats are anchored. You may—if you are 
lucky enough to have a guide who can introduce you to 
one of the captains—go aboard one of the tiny craft that 
brave the mighty deep. You may go down into the com- 
pact little cabin where the men will live for weeks at a 
stretch. Memories of Pierre Loti’s Iceland Fisherman 
will begin to tickle your brain. You look with new eyes 
at the men and the fish which are their livelihood. You 
are shown through the factory where the cod is dried, 
and for the first time in your life you feel a deep appre- 
ciation of the lowly dried codfish. You learn that much 
of the dried fish is sold in the West Indies and Portugal. 
You talk with men who speak as casually of foreign 
ports as you do of the house next door. You hear of 
boats torpedoed in the last war and menfolk lost at sea 
in peacetime. 

You realize that the tragedy and the stalwart heroism 
of those who follow the sea are part of the town. And 
you know that the church is not just like “any of the 
finer congregations of the United Lutheran Church.” 
It is more than that, because it is part of the life of a 
sea-faring people. Its steeple is a guide to entering the 
harbor and its prayers the prelude to a voyage. 

And, silly as it seems, you can’t help feeling romantic 
when you huy a piece of fish for supper. ' 
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Musings of a 


Minister's Wife... . Thanksgiving Menu 


The Lathrops Talk of This and That 


I crossep cole slaw off my Thanksgiving menu and 
wrote in chow-chow. It would be easier to open a jar 
than to cut the cabbage. But with cranberry sauce 
neither was really necessary. I crossed off both. I 
checked over the menu, and in a parallel column began 
writing my store order. I tried to make the list as com- 
plete as possible. It is such a nuisance to discover after 
you are ready to perform the magic rites of the kitchen 
that you have forgotten some necessary article. 

I was concentrating so hard that I did not hear Jerry 
come into the sewing room. 

“Thinking hard?” 

I jumped. “Don’t do that, pastor! You nearly scared 
me to death.” 

“Sorry. I wasn’t trying to take you by surprise. What 
are you writing? Or shouldn’t I ask?” 

“Just a store order. I thought I’d run down to the 
store and buy the things after lunch and get you to pick 
them up on the way home from your calls. Do you 
mind?” 

“Errand boy ought to be just about the right job for 
me.” His voice was so serious that I looked up quickly. 
I was relieved to see the twinkle in his eyes. “This book 
I’ve been reading makes me feel that as a pastor I don’t 
amount to much.” 

“A touch of humility never hurt anyone. But what 
suddenly gives you this ‘such a worm as I’ outlook?” 

“It’s this book.” He deposited it on my sewing basket. 
“Here is a man who counsels person after person. One 
after another he helps them find the way God wants 
them to go. The only failure he records is a woman who 
was definitely psychopathic. All the rest he was able 
tv help. Most of their lives had to be completely re- 
made; but the miracle took place.” 

“I don’t see why that should worry you. You’ve 
helped a lot of people too. If you were to write down as 
case histories the number of people who’ve come to you 
with their troubles, you could pretty well fill a book too.” 

“But for every person I’ve been able to reach, two or 
three have been entirely untouched. If I were telling 
the story, I’d have to tell about Mrs. A, who came to tell 
me what a terrible person her husband was. I discov- 
ered that she was the real sinner of the family, and I 
told her so. What happened? She went right on making 
life miserable for the poor man. The last I heard of them 
the divorce proceedings were well under way. Then 
there was Mr. B, whose home life was a succession of 
quarrels. He and his wife could not see eye to eye on 
anything. At last, he came to me. I really put my heart 
and soul into solving their problem. Remember the 
hours I spent with them? She left last month to take a 
job in Chicago. If I were writing the book, I’d have to 
put those things in, and would my secret failures be 
revealed to the public!” 

“It’s just like the books on child training. According 
to the books, there is hardly a problem that will not re- 
spond to the proper treatment. Sometimes it makes me 
a bit peeved. Children don’t react according to rule any 
more than grown people do.” 


“T can’t claim a perfect record there, either. I’d have 
to list as Mrs. C, the woman who always sent the chil- 
dren to Sunday school just before Christmas and Easter. 
Remember her theme song? ‘Oh, pastor, I feel so help- 
less.’ I did my best to help her, spiritually and mate- 
rially. I don’t know what more I could have done.” 

“T don’t think the spiritual help ever registered with 
her at all. She just thought of the church as Santa Claus 
with a bag filled with material gifts. I thought of her 
the other day. Why hasn’t she appeared to ask about 
Thanksgiving baskets?” 

“T believe she is camping on the Baptist doorstep now. 
Speaking about Thanksgiving baskets, do you know 
how many the Ladies’ Aid are planning?” 

“No, but I forgot to tell you that Mrs. French called 
this morning and asked whether you thought it would 
be a good idea to include the dear little old lady to whom 
she has been taking the Home Department literature. 
She is sure there is more need there than appears at 
first glance. She wants to take the basket herself be- 
cause she thinks she will know just how to present it 
without creating any embarrassment.” 

“T believe she’s right. They can use a basket; but it 
would have to be presented tactfully. Mrs. French is the 
one to do it. I’m glad she thought of it herself. She 
seems to have both initiative and tact, doesn’t she?” 

“No special counseling needed there.” 

“We really do have a good many thoroughly normal 
Christians. Still, there are a lot who need special help. 
Ill go right on trying to reach them, even if my record 
isn’t one of 100 per cent success.” 

“And my record with this marketing list isn’t 100 
per cent.” 

“Want me to help? Have you ordered the turkey?” 

“Yes. It will be ready this afternoon. Can you im- 
agine it? Turkey is positively economical this year com- 
pared to beef or ham. You know, it tickles me to hear 
a lot of the women talk about cutting their food costs. 
They are getting down to the kind of menus we’ve 
always had.” 

“And unless I’m mistaken, they’ll find they are as 
healthy as ever. We always have good meals.” 

“T suppose it’s one of my blessings that you think so.” 

“That’s right. See that you are properly thankful!” 


Nora’s 
Nonsense 


WHEN we refuse some 
mighty task, 
“The flesh is weak,” we 
say. 
Perhaps wé really ought to 
ask 
If it’s not the other way. 


caw 
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Already it is time for you to awake out of sleep. 
Romans 13: 11 


SHAKESPEARE said, “There is a time for all things.” 
Solomon specified in his Ecclesiastes that there is “a 
time to be born, and a time to die; a time to plant, and a 
time to pluck,” and twenty-five other “times.” Paul 
called out to the sleeper that it is “time to awake.” The 
insistent demand for a “second front” in the European 
area of war re-echoed the old alarm as to the ever-pres- 
ent danger of indifference, or of tardiness in arousing 
tc grasp the opportunity. More insistent than any war 
cry or siren is the call to God’s elect to arouse from spir- 
itual lethargy and hasten to the world-wide conflict 


against the forces of sin. 


+ + + 


Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and 
let us put on the armor of light. Romans 13: 12 


In the south of England a little church was bombed 
into ruins, and with it went down a steeple and light 
that had guided many a ship on the sea. But govern- 
ment officials who knew of this church’s value to mar- 
iners ordered that it be rebuilt at national expense. “The 
works of darkness” may seemingly destroy; but the 
forces of righteousness hasten to rebuild upon the ruins. 
They who wear “the armor of light” triumph at length 
over the forces of destruction. They pierce the dark- 
ness and deliver the wandering and lost by their guiding 
rays of truth and good will. 


+ + + 


But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Romans 13: 14 


Man makes the masks of civilization and covers him- 
self with a veneer that too often hides his real self. But 
God creates character by inward construction, even as 
He makes the tree from the life in the sap within its 
roots and builds it outward from concentric circles into 
the bark and limbs and leaves. Back of the visible crea- 
tion is the invisible Creator. The thoughts and purposes 
of the mind proceed from the inner spirit, which is 
created in God’s image and reconstructed in a divine 
quality by the regenerating grace of His Son. There 
are no make-believes in Christ’s spiritual workmanship. 


“ + + 


We wait for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ: who 
shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, aes it 
may be conformed to the body of his glory. 

Philippians 3:20, 21 


HELEN KELLER said: “Immured by silence and dark- 
ness, I possess, the light which shall give me vision a 
thousandfold when death sets me free.” She overcame 
her handicaps of blindness, muteness and deafness in 
large measure by great will power and patience. But 
her main inspiration was from heaven. Never shall we 
forget the illumination in her expression when we saw 
her in church one Sunday as she worshiped and drank 
ir: each word of the sermon as interpreted to her by the 
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touch of her teacher’s fingers. A confident belief in God 
above inspires to the highest achievernents. 


+ + + 


And thou shalt remember all the way which Jehovah 
thy God hath led thee. Deuteronomy 8 2 


“Lest we forget,” we are called upon at stated inter- 
vals to recount God’s blessings and praise Him for His 
goodness and guidance. In a miraculous way Jehovah 
led Israel out of the bondage of Egypt and through the 
perils and hardships of the wilderness into the land of 
promise. In a marvelous way God has led our fore- 
fathers to these western shores and down through the 
decades past many perils and difficulties into the enjoy- 
ment of blessings manifold. America, in the midst of 
your increasing greatness and danger, remember! It is 
Jehovah God Who has given you these riches, knowl- 
edge, and power, and has led you hitherto. 


+ + + 


Behold, I will-send you grain and new wine, and oil, 
and ye shall be satisfied. Joel 2: 19 


Someone has said that “a seed is a young plant packed 
away for transportation.” It is packed away in its tem- 
porary coffin of earth until ready for its resurrection, 
then brought forth by the hand of the Creator from its 
dark hiding and made to kiss the sunshine and breathe, 
in new-found freedom, a heavenly atmosphere. Trans- 
ported thence in multiplied form it is carried on widen- 
ing missions by the reaper, miller, and merchant into 
myriad garners and homes. Grieve not nor fret if the 
bounties of providence seem sometimes withheld. The 
Lord in His own good time will stretch forth His hand 
in enlarging benefactions. “Ye shall be satisfied.” 


+ + + 


Honor Jehovah with thy substance, and with the 
firstfruits of all thine increase. Proverbs 3:9 


GRATITUDE is a first law of righteousness, and thanks- 
giving is its holy expression. Substance received merits 
sacrifice rendered. The least that the heavenly Father 
can expect is honor and praise for His multiplied bless- 
ings. With the psalmist and all soulful singers, rejoice 
and, assembling in the sanctuary, “praise God from 
Whom all blessings flow.” “Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and. all that is within me, bless His holy name. Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His benefits.” 
But lip-service is insufficient; tangible expression in 
hand-service, in love’s offerings, as grateful stewards, 
is the more honorable way. 


PRAYER 


Our Father in heaven, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Saviour, we render to Thee our praise 
and thanksgiving for all the manifestations of Thy favor 
and the guidance of Thy Spirit. That we may be true 
to our high calling, give us the sympathetic heart, the 
kindly look, the golden speech, the helping hand. Make 
us channels of blessing to all as we find opportunity; and 
Thine shall be the glory, through Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. e 
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The First Thanksgiving 
Proclamation 


Tue Thanksgiving Proclamations of our Presidents 
impress us from year to year not only for, their timely 
messages but also for their variety of thought and ex- 
pression, despite their general similarity. As far back 
as 1621 Governor Bradford called the Pilgrim -fathers 
to join in special thanksgiving to God for His protection 
and provision; but the first national proclamation was 
by George Washington in 1789, after the gaining of in- 
dependence and the cementing of what had been de- 
tached colonies into one united and prosperous people 
under the blessing and guidance of heaven. This first 
presidential thanksgiving proclamation was a model for 
its all-inclusiveness and its religious emphasis, espe- 
cially in its call to prayer for future guidance. Along 
with that of the current year, the proclamation follow- 
ing, with its literary peculiarities, deserves our careful 
and devout consideration. As we again meet to “praise 
God from whom all blessings flow,” we follow in the old 
paths marked out by our fathers: 


“Whereas, It is the duty of all Nations to acknowledge the 
Providence of Almighty God, to obey His Will, to be grateful 
for His Benefits, and humbly to implore his Protection and 
Favour: And whereas both houses of Congress have, by 
their joint Committee, requested me “To recommend to the 
People of the UNITED STATES a Day of PUBLIC 
THANKSGIVING and PRAYER, to be observed by ac- 
knowledging with grateful Hearts the many Signal Favours 
of Almighty God, especially by affording them an oppor- 
tunity peacefully to establish a Form of Government for 
their Safety and Happiness.’ 

“Now, Therefore, I do recommend and assign THURS- 
DAY the Twenty-sixth Day of November next, to be de- 
voted by the People of these States, to the Service of that 
great and glorious Being, who is the beneficent Author of 
all the good that was, that_is, or that will be: That we may 
then all unite in rendering unto him our sincere and humble 
thanks for his kind Care and Protection of the People of 
this Country previous to their becoming a Nation;—for the 
signal and manifold Mercies, and the favourable Interposi- 
tions of his Providence in the Course & Conclusion of the 
late War;—for the great Degree of Tranquility, Union, and 
Plenty, which we have since enjoyed;—for the peaceable and 
rational Manner in which we have been enabled to estab- 
lish Constitutions of Government for our Safety and Hap- 
piness, and particularly the national one now lately insti- 
tuted;—for the civil and religious Liberty with which we 
are blessed, and the means we have of acquiring and dif- 
fusing useful knowledge;—and in general, for all the great 
and various Favours which he hath been pleased to confer 
upon us. 

“AND ALSO, that we may then unite in most humbly 
offering our Prayers and supplications to the great Lord and 
Ruler of Nations, and beseech him to pardon our National 
and other Transgressions;—to enable us all, whether in 
public or private Stations, to perform our several and rel- 
ative Duties properly and punctually;—to render our na- 
tional Government a Blessing to all the people, by con- 
stantly being a government of wise, just and Constitutional 
Laws, directly and faithfully obeyed;—to protect and guide 
all Sovereigns and nations, (especially such as have shown 
kindness unto us) and to bless them with good Govern- 
ment, Peace and Concord;—to promote the Knowledge and 
Practice of true Religion and Virtue, and the increase of 
Science among them and us;—and generally to grant unto 
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all mankind such a Degree of temporal Prosperity as He 
alone knows to be best. 

“Given under my Hand at the City of New York, the third 
Day of October, in the Year of our Lord One Thousand 
Seven Hundred and Eighty-nine. G. WASHINGTON.” 


Here and Now 


St. Pau was intensely practical. While the bulk of 
his inspired writings dealt with the weighty matters of 
doctrine, mingled with observations of a spiritual and 
somewhat mystical nature, he began and closed his let- 
ters with personal greetings, messages and benedictions, 
and packed the latter part of his epistles with practical, 
everyday advice. He related the hereafter and heaven 
with the now and here. He had inspired dreams, but 
was no mere dreamer; he had visions, but was no 
visionary theorist. 

“Knowing the time” in which he lived, from personal 
observation and not from mere hearsay or from sensa- 
tional or censored reports, Paul looked beneath the 
superficial and saw the underlying currents in human 
thought and life. The restlessness and dissatisfaction in 
the world he recognized as symptoms of spiritual disease 
in an evil order. He knew his “time” as related to all 
time and to eternity. The happenings on the earth, as 
he viewed them, were tied up with those of the spirit 
world and were to be consummated in heaven and hell. 

With Christian optimism the apostle to the Gentiles 
preached that in spite of the evil conditions in the world 
deliverance was at hand. “Now is our salvation nearer 
than when we first believed,’ he asserted confidently. 


His optimism was based not in man’s wisdom and might 


but in the saving power of the Son of God. His “salva- 
tion” was near in its glorious consummation at the sec- 
ond coming of the Lord, which the early Christians be- 
lieved would be in their time. It was even nearer in its 
immediate efficacy through the Cross and in its daily 
reception by the multitudes who were being saved. In 
the gospel is offered the power that can save the world 
from its sin and misery. 

A highly intelligent Bible teacher said he had come 
to the conclusion that the Beatitudes of Jesus were im- 
possible of application in this world, but that they were 
presented as ideal goals to be attained only in heaven. 
While admitting the temptations and difficulties incident 
to the spirit’s dwelling in a physical body and environ- 
ment, the essential fact must be recognized, as Jesus 
said, that “the Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” Here 
and now we find and experience a measure of heaven, 
else it would be as a mirage before our spiritual vision, 
tempting the seeker into a realm of idealism, far off and 
unattainable in the actual experiences of this world. 

We are in the flesh that we may learn how to conduct 
ourselves under adverse conditions, subjected to tempta- 
tion and sin. We rise by surmounting difficulties; we 
triumph by overcoming the enemies of the soul; en- 
trenched in the carnal we gain our spiritual freedom by 
exercising our power to choose between good and evil 
and aligning ourselves on the side of God and the right. 
Here and now is our God-given opportunity, our fore- 
taste of heaven or hell, our present portion of eternity. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


FIRST>€HURCH THEN STATE 

Last week’s page one of THE LUTHERAN carried a 
summons to prayer which the president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America was directed and em- 
powered to proclaim. This week, in a continuity with- 
out previous occurrence in our memory, the first page 
is used to promulgate the Thanksgiving Proclamation 
which the Congress of the United States government 
directed the President of the republic to issue. The 
coincidence provides an opportunity to note the tenets 
of Lutheranism in the United States and Canada rela- 
tive to government, not in contrast nor competition with 
the Church but as an auxiliary. 

Our Church recognizes two realms of authority. One 
we refer to as civil; that is, it refers to the individual in 
relation to the state. The other realm is technically 
named the spiritual realm. This title is an imperfect one 
because it refers to powers and relationships which we 
can only know as they are expressed in the activities 
of the company of believers. From the New Testament 
term translated church, we have the word ecclesiastical, 
which is used to distinguish the power in the spiritual 
regime from that which secular authority has in the 
temporal regime. 

The realms of church and state are two and not one, 
despite the fact that the citizens of the state are the man 
power of the other. The difference between the two is 
deep-seated and permeating, but it is a distinction in 
purpose and function, not in the persons who can be 
the subjects of both, but who are concerned in one in- 
stance with the order of creation and in the other with 
the order of salvation or redemption in Christ. 

The relations of the church and state are not those of 
superior and subordinate. When the apostles responded 
to a command of the civil authorities in Jerusalem, ‘““We 
ought to obey God rather than man,” they spoke with 
regard to an obligation of the spiritual realm which they 
could not disregard because the Lord commanded them 
to preach the Gospel. But had the issue been one of 
duty to the state, they could as properly have cited God 
as supreme in authority. 

Proper distinction between these two realms and due 
respect for the authority of each are essential to both 
church and state. The proclamation by ecclesiastical 
power to set aside the first Sunday in Advent as a time 
of repentance and prayer is of binding force upon the 
churches unless it can be shown that the source of the 
proclamation is not a proper one. The call of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, resting upon legitimate con- 
gressional action and directed toward obtaining aid from 
the God of nations, is entitled to the observance of all 
citizens who are qualified to invoke divine wisdom, 
patience, and guidance from the Maker of our secular 
regime, 

Mr. Roosevelt’s unusual message to the nation makes 
obvious to the readers of page 1 of this issue the sincere 
desire of our civil regime to follow the will of God. 
It will be little less than sinful irreverence if citizens 
do not comply with the purposes of the proclamation: 
Lutherans have a clear exposition of the rights of both 
church and state: they should be indifferent to neither’s 
needs and claims. 


OLDEST, YET FIRST 

Ir must be admitted that adequate foreknowledge of 
the coming language of Canada and the United States 
was not given the generations that achieved inde- 
pendence. It is startling, and, until explained, it is 
astonishing that the date of origin was 1806 for the first 
Lutheran congregation for which services in English 
was the primary objective. The location was Race 
Street between Fifth and Sixth in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Among the founders of this congregation were the sons 
of the Patriarch Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, General 
Peter and the Honorable Frederick Augustus. 

The original site of this congregation had to be surren- 
dered several years ago, when transportation facilities 
for Philadelphia and Camden required the ground for 
use as an approach to a bridge over the Delaware River. 
But in the interest of historic continuity, as much of the 
material of the old structure as conditions permitted was 
transmitted westward to Sixtieth Street and Columbia 
Avenue and a replica of the earlier structure erected. 
Here an active group, under the pastoral leadership of 
the Rev. Clifford E. Hays, maintains regularity of serv- 
ices and vision for the future opportunities of minister- 
ing the Gospel. 

St. John’s continues to merit such distinctions among 
sister congregations as accrue to promptness in hearing 
and responding to the church’s calls for service. Under 
date of November 5 Pastor Hays wrote THe LUTHERAN: 
“Our Sunday school missionary society voted to give 
twenty-five dollars ($25) to the pension fund deficit 
this year, and I hope it will repeat and do better next 
year (1943).” 

We have neither yen nor talent for abstruse mathe- 
matical calculations, but where the factors to be mul- 
tiplied are easily handled, we take a chance. For ex- 
ample, the number of Sunday schools in the U. L. C. A. 
is only slightly less than 4,000. Probably some of these 
would find a twenty-five-dollar objective a bit steep. It 
would necessarily be an extra among a lot of other 
extras. But there are times when the faith, grit, and 
wisdom of our church auxiliaries are challenged. We 
hope the “first” credited to Old St. John’s will be an 
example to every Sunday school. 


A BECKONING PROGRAM. 


Ir readers of THe LuTHERAN should ask us to what 
item of the Church’s business most frequent reference 
is made by the November parish journals, we could 
answer without hesitation, the Every Member Visita- 
tion. The date for this annual event which the Laymen’s 
Movement for Stewardship recommends is two adjacent 
Sundays near the end of November with the intervening 
weekdays. It is evident that this suggestion receives a 
favorable response except where there are local reasons 
for the selection of some other part of the year. 

In addition to naming members sufficient in number 
so that not more than ten addresses will be on the list 
of each visitor, many congregations “commission” those 
chosen for this important item in the Church’s business. 
The rite is an impressive one, not only because of the 
highly significant address which the pastor reads, but 
also becatise of the group of men and women who stand 
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before the altar and audibly promise to carry the call of 
their Church to its members. We witnessed one such 
commissioning on November 8, and we have read a de- 
scription of another as it was worded for the congrega- 
tion’s reading in their weekly bulletin. We are divided 
in our opinion between a valuation of the privilege of 
presenting and that of receiving what the Every Mem- 
ber visitors have for their fellow members. 

Certainly the cause of the kingdom of God provides 
the energizing force in the minds and hearts of the call- 
ers. No communication can be more worthy of well- 
planned and effective delivery. On the other hand, the 
arrival at one’s door of those who have recently been in 
the house of the Lord, He being in the midst of them, 
is no ordinary occasion. 

This year’s obligations for all our church members 
certainly merit the kind of earnest consideration that 
can occur only when it is given personal, individualized 
attention. To an extent beyond that of previous years, 
the claim of the Church Militant must be frankly faced. 
“Soldiers of Christ, arise and put your armor on” is a 
proper salutation. Whoever deems eternal life worth 
gaining; whoever has the gratitude that dictates loyal 
service of the Captain of his salvation; whoever will 
make a safe refuge for those whom Satan seeks to 
seduce into bondage to sin, must don spiritual armor 
and go forth to fight for God and the Kingdom’s pos- 
session. 

The times have their minor phases of duty. As in 
every great struggle which involves spiritual values, the 
companionships of believing brethren become startlingly 
visible. Recently a young chaplain called on Tue Lu- 
THERAN. He had been in the service long enough to 
realize by its absence the help which accrues to clergy- 
men in their normal parish connections and the depress- 
ing effects of the isolation that military ministry can 
call for. Said he to the editor, “I came in to ask you to 
have older clergymen keep us young fellows in mind 
as we seek to help men keep in touch with God while 
they are engaged in war. We need advice which is 
based on experience.” 

The possibilities of supporting a peace program and 
the part the churches should have in restoring the spir- 
itual routine of normal Christian life have their place in 
our planning, second, of course, to the maintenance of 
the conflict into which defense of our institutions has 
plunged us. Some people are bold enough to think that 
a great transformation of human relations will result 
when “winning the peace” follows winning the war. 
Well, good has often come out of evil. 

Only when God overrules the evil and empowers that 
which is good, does that which is against His good and 
gracious will yield to conquest. And Satan surrenders 
only when he must. Some of the ideals for Utopia are 
only fancies. 


Home Missions 
Contributed by Dr. wW. H. GrREEVER 


The Motive of Home Missions. The motive of Home 
Missions is the same as the fundamental motive of all 
Christian service. It is to win souls to saving faith in 
Christ, and to provide for the care and nurture of those 
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who have been won. In America the church is chal- 
lenged to special effort in this field by more than sixty 
millions of men, women and children who make no pro- 
fession of faith in Christ and have no kind of church 
connection. Also, the church is challenged to follow and 
care for church members who change residence and 
find themselves without the ministry of the church. 
Another special challenge comes from an increasing 
multitude of people, known as “migrant workers,” who 
have no settled residence but go from one section to 
another, year after year, for “seasonal” employment. 
Then, too, there are special needs with groups of people 
who have not yet been absorbed into American life, 
known as “nationalistic” groups. The motive in Home 
Missions is to give the Gospel and the regular ministry 
of the church to those who are definitely beyond the 
reach of established congregations. 


The Place of Home Missions in the Program of the 
Church. The work of Home Missions is, of necessity, a 
co-operative work and requires efficient organization. 
It is that service through which those who have the priv- 
ileges and blessings of the church unite in extending 
those privileges and blessings to those who are destitute 
of them. It is through Home Missions that the church 
makes its most systematic and continuous provision for 
nation-wide evangelism. This is no spasmodic effort to 
Christianize masses, but is a steady, sustained enterprise 
to deal with changing conditions for one generation after 
another. The church seeks to plant itself permanently 
in communities for that personal evangelism which wins 
souls to saving faith and unites them in congregational 
membership for the continuous care for their spiritual 
needs and for their direction in Christian growth and 
service. Thus the work of Home Missions is a major 
division in the total program of the church, and is a chief 
agency in co-operative service. 

The Organizational Operations of Home Missions. 
The very nature and purpose of Home Missions, and the 
vastness of the task, make organization and system im- 
perative. The agency which carries this responsibility 
must be engaged constantly in making surveys, gather- 
ing data, noting various population tendencies and 
making appraisals in order to determine points of great- 
est need and opportunity. It must secure and direct 
men best adapted and best prepared for this specialized 
work. It must study and develop methods according to 
varied conditions. It must educate and develop a sus- 
taining constituency in established congregations. It 
must nurture and foster the spirit of evangelism. It 
must choose and purchase advantageous sites, and must 
build church edifices. In all of its work it must seek 
to develop self-help in those gathered into new congre- 
gations and to promote the life of the church as a whole. 

The Social Significance of Home Missions. The 
work of Home Missions is a major factor in Christian 
social service. It deals directly with that great part of 
a population which may be called the “unanchored,” 
subject to all of the influences of evil. Its work is def- 
initely preventive, conservational and _ constructive 
among those who are subjected to social temptations. It 
has to face the economic problems of changing condi- 
tions, the problems of race, class and heterogeneity, and 
the problems of religion, imposed by sects and isms. 
The life of the church everywhere is largely dependent 
upon the spirit and success of its home mission work. 
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Approved Conduct 


The Obligations of the Christian to His Lord 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 


Colossians 3: 1-17. 


For the senior departments of our 
Sunday schools the committee which 
selects passages of Scripture for study 
has chosen two groups of excerpts from 
the New Testament. In the first group 
are Acts 2: 37-47; 4: 13; and I Corin- 
thians 12: 12-31. These passages are 
classified in the lesson plan as: 

(1) Conditions of Church Member- 

ship. 

(2) Life in the First Church. 

(3) Effective Preaching by Humble 

Men. 
(4) Members of Christ’s Body and of 
One Another. 

The portions of Scripture linked with 
each of these phrases indicate the. con- 
nection between the inner faith and 
inner life of the follower of Christ and 
that organism for the propagation of 
the faith to which he belongs and which 
we call the Church. The first require- 
ments for participation in the grace de- 
rived from membership in the holy 
Christian Church are repentance and 
baptism. Second are the relationships 
that are engendered among believers, 
on the basis of their common faith; to 
this organism we have come to attach 
the word fellowship. A third char- 
acteristic of the will of God for men’s 
salvation is the authorization of and 
commitment to humble men of such 
witness bearing as will be the means 
of leading their fellowmen to saving 
faith in our Lord. The culmination of 
all these prerequisites and prelimi- 
naries to the establishment of the church 
is an inner articulation of the gifts of 
grace which are bestowed severally 
upon believers but whose nature is 
such as to impel them to assemble as a 
congregation. In. that state they are 
declared by St. Paul to be “the body of 
Christ and members in particular.” 


In Union With Christ 

One must not lessen the importance 
of the teachings found in the passages 
of Scripture already cited, in which re- 
pentance and faith are revealed as the 
characteristics of all true believers. 
Then one notes those inner relations to 
our Lord which Paul described in his 
letter to the Colossians, Chapter 3: 1- 
17: they are printed as the lesson text 
for December 6. The verses deal with 
the spiritual qualities which Paul dis- 
cerned as characteristics of the entire 
consecration of his life to the Lord. It 
is a kind of introspection on the part 
of the great apostle which his letter ex- 
tends to others concerning what he 


The Senior Lesson Text for December 6 


saw in himself as a believer in Christ. 
On the basis of these qualities, one be- 
comes, spiritually, the child of God. 

Paul began with a statement that is 
arresting and mystical. He assumed 
that those who are believers and to 
whom he was writing were participants 
in the resurrection of Christ; that is, 
they had been delivered from the bond- 
age of sin. They no longer were bound 
to the motivations which characterize 
the servants of the world, of the flesh, 
and of the devil. “If ye then be risen 
with Christ,” he wrote, “seek those 
things which are above, where Christ 
sitteth.” This basic declaration is fol= 
lowed by conclusions of the most thor- 
oughly spiritual character. No longer 
is life dominated by the things of time 
and of the flesh. He who has turned 
from these has experienced a kind of 
death; the kind which in the Bible 
always means some sort of separation. 
Here men who alter their allegiance 
become dead to sin. And since they 
have turned toward Him Who is the 
source of life; by Whose grace they 
are born again of the spirit and not of 
the flesh; Whom they follow as The 
Way for them; they are described as 
having their lives “hid with Christ in 
God.” 

The chapter continues with exhorta- 
tions about dealing with the things of 
this world. The believer is exhorted to 
“put them to death.” The Greek term 
which. Paul used is the one which 
physicians have adopted to describe 
death of portions of the body. The 
popular words are “mortification” and 
“gangrene.” What Paul had in mind 
was the moral gangrene caused by 
“fornication, uncleanness, inordinate 
affection, evil concupiscence, and cov- 
etousness, which is idolatry.” These 
occur when the believer’s thought and 
life are so focused upon that which is 
above where Christ sitteth that the old 
nature has no nourishment, and dis- 
appears as by motivated destruction. 


Outmoded Distinctions 

As a matter of logic, the ordinary 
classifications of persons disappear as 
this consecration to “things which are 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
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M. Uniting with the Church. Se 10: 44-48, 
T. Courageous Testimony. Acts 4: 5-13. 
Ww. itary a in One Body. I Corinthians 
Th. Christ Our Life. Colossians 3: 1-4. 
F. New Life in Christ. Colossians 3: 5-11. 
Sat. Christian Behavior. Colossians 3: 12-17. 
S. Peace and Prosperity. Psalm 122: 199. 
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above” becomes more thorough. When 
we speak of Greek and Jew, circum- 
cision or uncircumcision, Barbarian or 
Scythian, bond or free, we are discuss- 
ing phases of a life that is temporal. It 
is true that the spirit of man finds ex- 
pression under different modes where 
different forms of life are in existence. 
We speak the language to which we 
were born. We have the classifications 
of high and low, rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned, by virtue of the cir- 
cumstances of our environment. We 
can be barbarians with no knowledge 
of the vast possibilities of the soul, or 
we can be most delicately discerning 
through the training of the senses to 
recognize the standards of art. We can 
be inheritors of the wisdom that is the 
legacy of leaders and we can push for- 
ward on our own part. But all of these 
stem from the life in the world and in 
the flesh. 


A New Appreciation 

All classifications amongst us are the 
products of comparisons; that is, we 
have a series of standards by which we 
measure ourselves and those with 
whom we are in contact. There are no 
really enormous distances among all 
who are of the earth earthy. One man’s 
genius may seem great as compared 
with a stolid, brutish, undeveloped fel- 
lowman. But it has so often happened 
that greatness has emerged from such 
obscure places that we realize that 
there is no such distinction among us 
as our pride often makes us think. It 
is when one compares himself with 
Jesus, the Son of God, that he dis- 
covers how small he is in comparison 
with what might be the perfection of 
his spiritual nature. And discerning 
thus how far he is from what he might 
be, he discovers that his fellowmen 
are by no means so inferior as he has 
allowed himself to think them. 

There is a latent and much-neglected 
doctrine for which this chapter of Co- 
lossians would furnish revelation and 
authority. The mystical union between 
Christ and the believer is the phrase 
which is used to indicate that connec- 
tion between man’s soul and his God 
that enables him to “walk with God” 
and be constantly upon the way by 
which he follows after Christ. As we 
become hardened we lose the con- 
sciousness of this mystery. But as we 
meditate upon the teachings of our 
Lord and pray that we may be found 
worthy to follow after Him, we become 
increasingly conscious of this nearness. 


Perfected in the Process 

One becomes ready to accept the ex- 
hortation with which Paul closes this 
intimate self-examination, “And what- 
soever ye do in word or deed, do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God and the Father by him.” 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAVER, Frederick, Md. 


How to Use 
Your Bible 


Psalm 119: 97-104 


“THe Bible has not always been 
wisely used, but the survival of Chris- 
tianity will depend—as it has always 
depended—on its continual use. Be- 
cause it comes from God, the Bible has 
a universal quality; and by it man is 
judged. There is in the Bible the true 
revelation of the nature of God to men 
of every age, authenticated alike by the 
authority of the church and by the 
interior witness of the Spirit in. the 
heart of man; there is an interpreta- 
tion of human history; there is a view 
of life which can be obtained from no 
other quarter. The Bible has that to 
say about God and about man which 
the present generation, perhaps more 
than any other, needs to know.” This 
is a quotation from a statement adopted 
by the Oxford Conference on Life and 
Work, held just before the war by rep- 
resentatives of the Christian churches 
of the world. 

Similar tributes to the Bible have 
been made more recently by statesmen 
of our united nations. As they look 
back upon the pre-war world they see 
the repudiation of Bible principles as a 
major cause of the war. As they look 
ahead to the post-war world and think 
of the task of construction that must 
come with peace, again they see Bible 
principles as the foundation on which 
they must build. 

The Bible of which these leaders of 
church and state speak is more than a 
symbol of revealed truth. A world 
whose people are illiterate in the Bible 
cannot be depended upon as builders 
of a better world. Bibles on the parlor 
table are no sign that the Bible is ef- 
fective in the life of the home. A great 
many fine things are said about the 
Bible by those who take little time for 
its reading and study. Men are even 
ready to risk their lives to maintain 
the right to read the Bible, who with 
that freedom attained, take no advan- 
tage of it. 


Direct Knowledge 

Dr. Moulton, one of our great mod- 
ern Bible scholars, wrote, “We have 
done almost everything with these 
Hebrew and Greek writings. We have 
overlaid them clause by clause, with 
exhaustive commentaries, we have 
translated them. revised the transla- 
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tions, and quarreled over the revisions; 
we have discussed authenticity and in- 
spiration, and suggested textual crit- 
icisms with colored type; we have 
mechanically divided the whole into 
chapters and verses, and have sought 
texts to memorize and to quote; we 
have epitomized into handbooks and 
extracted school lessons; we have recast 
from the feminine standpoint and even 
from the standpoint of the next cen- 
tury. There is just one thing yet to 
do with the Bible—simply to read it.” 

The Bible is a revelation. It is a 
letter from home, the Heavenly Home. 
It is our Father’s letter. It tells us what 
God is like, what He thinks of us, what 
He plans for us, and how we can be- 
come fit to be called His children. 

There is no other way that we can 
know God’s mind. Men have tried to 
find God by all kinds of human wisdom 
and effort. The very best of the natural 
religions leaves the believer with very 
little light upon the character and 
thinking of God. Idols, altars, incense, 
uncounted prayers, costly sacrifices— 
even of human life—were the best man 
could do without revelation. God’s 
grace came down in His Word and 
helped us to know and love Him. How 
important that we know the Book that 
means so much! 


Translations 


It is no retreat from this position to 
suggest that the reading of the Bible 
ean be more interesting and meaning- 
ful to most of us if we use some of the 
modern translations, at least for com- 
parison with our King James Bible. 
The English language has changed a 
great deal since 1611, when the King 
James version was published. In some 
eases words now mean the opposite 
from their meaning in 1611. So it isa 
help to read the Bible in present-day 
English. 

There are many recognized modern 
translations. For instance, Goodspeed’s. 
Moffatt’s, Weymouth’s and the new 
Basic English translation, all are help- 
ful. Moulton’s Modern Reader’s Bible 
seeks to present the Bible in attractive 
form for the reader. There is a new 
translation in manuscript form which 
we hope to see in print in the not too 
distant future. It is by Dr. Robert 
Hiller of the Wittenberg College fac- 
ulty. All such efforts should be en- 
couraged, for they will increase the 
number of readers who find delight in 
the Word. 

The Bible must be a read book to 
bring light upon our pathway. Most 
of us would be greatly helped if we 


gave less time to reading the news- 
paper and other current literature and 
more time to reading the Word. 


Helps to Bible Reading 


Reading the Bible inevitably leads to 
study of the Bible; for the Bible re- 
quires interpretation. That means 
study. Here we need helps, the best 
we can secure. On our shelves with 
our Bible should be a good commen- 
tary, a concordance and a Bible dic- 
tionary and atlas. A book on Bible 
introduction like “The Gist of the 
Bible,” by Dr. Alvin E. Bell, pastor of 
Glenwood Lutheran Church in Toledo, 
Ohio, is an aid to reading, for it gives 
very briefly the introductory facts 
about each book, the writer and his 
times, the purpose with which he 
wrote, and something of the contents 
of the book. Any pastor will be glad 
to advise with those who are selecting 
Bible helps for their working libraries. 

Attendance at church and church 
school classes, an attentive ear to the 
pastor’s sermons, the reading of re- 
ligious literature—including, of course, 
THe LUTHERAN and other church mag- 
azines and the many texts published to 
aid in Bible study—all these will aid 
in understanding the Bible better. But 
after a lifetime of reading and study, 
with the best possible helps, we will 
still find the Bible a book of mystery. 


Living Epistles 

Paul uses a very striking phrase 
when he calls his Christian converts 
living epistles (II Corinthians 3: 1 ff). 
What the Bible is to us, as a revelation 
of God to us, we must be to others. 
From the mission fields come the ever 
challenging demands to live the Bible, 
to do the doctrine. That call comes 
from the heart of God Himself. We do 
not understand any verse in God’s 
Word till we somehow put it into life. 

It is not enough to say, “What does 
this verse, or passage, or book mean?” 
That makes Bible study a purely in- 
tellectual occupation. It is interesting 
to study any subject just for the sake 
of knowledge. Curiosity is satisfied by 
such study. But the Bible is not just 
another book. It is the Book of Life. 
The question we must ask with soul- 
burning eagerness is, “What does this 
verse, or passage, or book mean TO 


ME? How is my life adjusted to its 
meaning? Lord, what wilt Thou have 
me to do?” 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, December 6. 
Next, “The American Bible Society.” 


BOOKS 


lt Was Two Hundred Years Ago Today 


The Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. Volume One. Edited and 
Translated by Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein. Muhlenberg Press. 
Three volumes by subscription, $10. First payment, $3.50. 

When Muhlenberg arrived in Philadelphia 200 years ago today, he was 


a stranger, without friends or acquaintances in his new home. To a great 
extent he is still unknown to Americans outside the circles of the Lutheran 
Church, in which he was the foremost pioneer. 

Historians of America’s colonial period have not given the proper place 
to Muhlenberg or to the people among whom he worked, because they have 
not had the records. Muhlenberg’s own detailed story of his life and times 
has waited two centuries for publication. 


At last the document reporting the 
real story of early American Lutherans 
is being made available. Publication of 
the Muhlenberg Journals is the most 
important contribution to eighteenth 
century American history which has 
been made by the Lutheran Church. 

The first volume of the Journals has 
already made a strong impression on 
the general reader and also on the 
scholar. Many men and women have 
recorded their keen interest in reading 
this honest, detailed account of earlier 
days. Historians agree that this book 
is of absorbing interest and value. 


Dr. Latourette Writes: 


Dr. Kenneth S. Latourette, professor 
at Yale University, is the author of 
The History of the Expansion of Chris- 
tianity, Anno Domini, The Unquench- 
able Light, and other important studies 
of the history of Christian missions. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and the Muh- 
lenberg Press are placing all students 
of American Christianity deeply in 
‘ their debt by their publication of The 
Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg. Muhlenberg was not only the 
leading organizer of Lutheranism in the 
colonial period of the history of the 
United States, he was also one of the 
outstanding figures in the growth of 
Christianity in the thirteen colonies. 

He is of national as well as of de- 
nominational importance. The publica- 
tion of his Journals is of high moment 
for the understanding of the beginnings 
and early growth of Christianity in this 
country. The Journals also give a de- 
tailed and invaluable picture of the 
eighteenth century colonial life, par- 
ticularly among the Germans. 


Dr. Will iam Sweet Writes: 


Dr. William W. Sweet, professor at 
the University of Chicago, is the au- 
thor of the recent Religion in Colonial 
America, The Story of Religion in 
America, and Religion on the American 
Frontier (three volumes). 


The publication of the first volume of 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg’s Journals 
is a major event not only for the his- 
tory of Lutheranism in America, but 
for American Church History and gen- 
eral colonial history as well. Journal- 
keeping in the eighteenth century was 
practiced by many religious leaders as 
well as others, and these personal 
diaries have proven of immense value 
as historical sources, especially for 
social history. 

If the two volumes which are to fol- 
low are as rich as is the first, I venture 
the prediction that they will prove as 
valuable for an understanding of 
eighteenth century America as John 
Wesley’s Journal has been for eigh- 
teenth century Britain. I consider them 
of first importance in my own research 
in American colonial history. On 
almost every page there was something 
I wanted to jot down for my notes. 


Dr. Luther Weigle Writes: 


Dr. Luther A. Weigle is dean of the 
Yale Divinity School and president of 
the Federal Council of Churches. He 
is also a noted contributor to Amer- 
ican church history, and wrote Volume 
Ten of The Pageant of America. 

The publication of this translation of 
the Journals of Muhlenberg is an event 
of the first importance to all who are 
interested in American Church History 
—and all American Christians should 
be. I have read nothing that has given 
me a clearer sense of the state of 
morals and religion in the American 
colonies in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. As a pastor, organizer. of 
churches, and Christian statesman, 
Muhlenberg was a man of outstanding 
stature. He contributed more than any 
other one man to the foundations of 
Lutheranism in America, and it is to be 
hoped that the Lutheran Church in 
America will continue through the cen- 
turies to be moved by his warm evan- 
gelical spirit. 

The translation is exceedingly well 


‘lenberg’s Journals. 
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done. I am saying this, of course, with- 
out comparing it with the original. I 
am impressed by the clarity, natural- 
ness, and ease of the English prose into 
which the translators have put Muh- 
They have man- 
ifested a high quality of scholarship, 
which is in keeping with the importance 
of the material. 

Let me say a last word upon the 
make-up of the volume. It is a beau- 
tiful piece of work. The typography, 
the paper, the binding make it a book 
that one is proud to have in his library, 
and one that is fit to hold the perma- 
nent place which it deserves among our 
resources for the study of history. 


Dr. A. R. Wentz Writes: 


Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz is president of 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, and an outstanding scholar 
in the field of American Lutheran His- 
tory. He is~author of The Lutheran 
Church in American History. 

From at least three points of view 
this new work will prove exceedingly 
valuable, both now and for genera- 
tions to come; as a biographical study, 
as a source for the history of general 
culture, and for its light upon the his- 
tory of American Christianity. 

Muhlenberg lived and labored dur- 
ing that formative period in American 
history, the Revolutionary War and the 
twenty years preceding. His life was 
an exhibit of amazing energy and great 
influence. He traveled widely and ob- 
served carefully. He wrote down his 
experiences, his conversations, and his 
observations with painstaking care for 
details. The several manuscripts have 
now been carefully compiled, skillfully 
combined, and critically edited. This 
translation is thoroughly accurate and 
delightfully readable. And the book- 
makers have achieved splendid physical 
execution of their big undertaking. 

Muhlenberg always wrote with amaz- 
ing candor on all kinds of interesting 
topics, ranging from snake bites to the- 
ology. The Fathers at Halle had 
sharply expurgated Muhlenberg’s Re- 
ports before they were published, but 
here we have the unexpurgated diaries 
on which the Reports were based, and 
the new material gives us a most in- 
teresting view of the total Muhlenberg, 
his times and his contemporaries. 

In these days when biographical 
studies bulk so large in general lit- 
erature, when the emotional life of our 
heroes holds the interest of our read- 
ers, when “social history” is beginning 
to flow, when the formative influences 
in American culture are being searched 
out and scrutinized with great care, 
these volumes are both timely and fas- 
cinating. The first volume reads like 
a romance, and it will long serve as a 
veritable mine of information for the 
student of Christian history. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


‘CIVILIAN PUBLIC SERVICE 
CAMPS 


Dear Editor: 

PERMIT me to correct certain mis- 
statements in your editorial, “Poor 
Business Methods,” issue of THe Lu- 
THERAN of November 4. 

1. The Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940 provides that men 
claiming exemption from military serv- 
ice for conscientious reasons based on 
religious training and belief shall be 
assigned to “works of national impor- 
tance under civilian direction.” The 
‘Chief Executive then designates what 
in his judgment are such works of na- 
tional importance. That many of the 
men in the Civilian Public Service 
Camps, as well as others acquainted 
with the program, question the sound- 
ness of the selection is an open secret. 
Nevertheless to such work—soil con- 
servation, reforestation, National Park 
and Public Health services—the young 
men in the camps have given them- 
selves with diligence. 

Efforts have been made, and are 
being pressed at this time of writing, 
to extend the scope of their services to 
include especially farm labor and serv- 
ice in mental hospitals. It should be 
borne in mind that opposition from 
veterans’ organizations and labor unions 
has hindered such employment. The 
acute need which now faces the nation 
in both those areas may permit the 
over-riding of such opposition. When 
the conscientious objector is employed 
on farm or in hospital, he is not per- 
mitted, by a government ruling—in- 
iquitous in my judgment—to retain any 
pay above subsistence. The groups 
operating the camps cannot initiate 
programs of work and are not respon- 
sible for the failure to extend the serv- 
ices of these men. 

2. The men who are assigned to 
Civilian Public Service Camps are not 
idle, as you state. In fact, one sen- 
tence quoted from the report of the 
Board of Social Missions plainly states, 
“Each man is required to spend at least 
forty hours each week at labor.” That 
labor is mostly hard physical labor with 
pick and shovel, saw and axe. There 
are no jobs for “sissies” in these camps; 
and these men are proving their faith 
by their works. 

3. You state, “No appropriation from 
the Board budget was made for their 
maintenance.” That is correct, though 
for sixteen months the Board has made 
a monthly grant toward the support of 
the National Service Board for Re- 
ligious Objectors, the administrative 
agency co-ordinating the work of the 
camps, as well as contributing $200 to- 
ward the support of the conscientious 


objectors. In addition, the Board has 
paid the travel expenses of its execu- 
tive secretary to a number of meetings 
of the National Service Board, at which 
plans for the care of these men were 
formulated and discussed, and has 
given the time of the office secretary 
in caring for the necessary correspond- 
ence, which has been greater than the 
number of men in the camps would 
imply. 

It has been the opinion of the Board 
of Social Missions that since this was a 
special task assigned to it by the 
Church, and approved by the Execu- 
tive Board, the necessary funds for the 
support of our U. L. C. A. members in 
such camps should come from a special 
fund and not be taken from the regular 
funds of the Board. Nor would the re- 
ceipts of the Board permit full payment 
for our men for any length of time. To 
meet the need, solicitations were made 
and the monies received devoted to 
paying the obligations incurred by 
those (of our number) unable to pay 
their own way. 

The unfortunate fact, as I see it, is that 
if our great United Lutheran Church 
in America does not pay the charges 
of its own members who are unable to 
do so personally, they will be com- 
pelled to accept care at the hands of 
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members of the “three historic - peace 
churches.” That.I am ashamed to have 
our men do. 

C. FRANKLIN Kocu, Ex. Sec. 


An Armistice Day 


Service 


Sr. Joun’s CuurcH, Boyertown, Pa., 
at the Vesper Service November 8 
dedicated a Service Flag with 139 stars 
in honor of the 137 sons and two 
daughters in the armed forces. The 
Service Flag was presented to the con- 
gregation by the Sunday school and 
the presentation address was delivered 
by Mr. Harvey D. Ritter, superintend- 
ent, and was accepted and dedicated by 
the pastor, the Rev. David F. Long- 
acre. 

On Armistice Day special music was 
played from the church tower from 
10.45 A. M. until 11 A. M. A Service 
of Prayer and Devotion was held from 
11 A. M. until 11.20 A. M. In the eve- 
ning St. John’s, the home congregation 
of Major General Carl A. Spaatz, 
joined with the American Legion, the 
Rotary Club and the Lion’s Club in an 
Armistice Day observance in the 
Boyertown High School auditorium. 
The community honored this distin- 
guished son and all other sons and 
daughters of the community who are 
in the armed forces. 


AIDS for WORSHIPERS 


SACRED SONG—The Hymns of the Church. 
By John W. Horine. A study of a large 
number of hymns included in the 
“Hymnal” of the “Common Service Book.” 
The material is grouped according to the 
language source of the hymns, with brief 
sketches of the leading hymn writers and 
information on their outstanding hymns. 

Cloth. 75 cents. 


THE CHURCH YEAR. By Paul Zeller Stro- 
dach. Studies in the Introits, Collects, 
Epistles and Gospels. An adequate state- 
ment, in the light of the life of Christ and 
the Church, of these variable parts of the 
Service. A helpful manual for the leader 
in worship and a valuable devotional aid 
for the worshiper. Cloth. $1.50. 


THE COLLECT FOR THE DAY 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


The Proper Collects used at Divine Worship on 
the Sundays and Festivals of the Church Year are 
considered in their historic setting and interpreted 
devotionally for the worshiper. These studies reveal 
in an inimitable manner the marvelous scope and 
profound depths of these familiar yet all too little 
appreciated prayers of the church. $2.00. 


A MANUAL ON WORSHIP. By Paul Zeller 
Strodach. A recognized authority here 
provides an indispensable fund of direc- 
tions and suggestions for all who have any 
part in the selection, care or use of the 
chancel furnishings, or who participate in 
any way in leading the worship of the 
congregation. Cloth. Illustrated. $2.00. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE COMMON 
SERVICE. Each part of the Chief, Matins 
and Vespers orders of service is explained 
in detail, in questions and answers, in re- 
spect to its scriptural and historical back- 
ground and worship values. Newly Re- 
vised. Cloth. $1.50. 
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The Children Loved Him 


CHARLES W. WHITE, Superintendent of Zelienople 
Farm School, Foster Father to Orphans 


In 1888 Mrs. William J. Thaw, a well- 
known and benevolent-minded res- 
ident of Pittsburgh, Pa., interceded 
with the pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church of that city, William A. Passa- 
vant, D.D.,:on behalf of a ten-year-old 
orphan boy of Carson Street, Pitts- 
burgh. Dr. Passavant’s heart went out 
to this little orphan, who was born 
March 28, 1878, of parents who came 
to America from England in the late 
sixties, and personally took the lad to 
the Orphans’ Home and Farm School 
at Zelienople. Here Charles Wesley 
White, soon nicknamed “Bob White,” 
grew to young manhood. He was con- 
firmed a member of the English Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Zelienople 
April 2, 1893. At the Home school he 
received his early education. After 
serving as an assistant at the Home he 
entered Thiel Preparatory School and 
Thiel College, where he was graduated 
with the A.B. degree in 1903. He then 
entered the Chicago Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary, graduating in 1906, 
and was ordained to the gospel min- 
istry the same year by the Pittsburgh 
Synod in St. John’s Church, Erie, Pa. 


Service to Orphans 


His first pastorate was the Lafayette- 
Elida Parish in Ohio, which parish he 
served faithfully for almost three years. 
October 12, 1909, he married Miss 
Elizabeth Ash of Ada, Ohio, who 
throughout their married life sincerely 
and devotedly shared her husband’s 
labors and dreams and aspirations for 
service to the orphaned. The Lafayette- 


Superintendent C. W. White, 
a Friend of Children 


Elida Parish was brought to a close 
through his being called by the Institu- 
tion of Protestant Deaconesses to the 
superintendency of the Orphans’ Home 
and Farm School at Zelienople October 
8, 1908, which position he so faithfully 
occupied for over thirty-four years. In 
1935 Thiel College conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, which honor he so well de- 
served. 

During his thirty-four years of lov- 
ing service to the Orphans’ Home he 
saw the institution develop both in 
physical equipment and effective serv- 
ice. During his administration all the 
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original buildings were improved and 
modernized and a school building plus 
three additional houses were erected. 
In 1928 a superintendent’s home was 
provided through the generosity of 


Miss Emma V. Passavant of Zelienople, 


and Mrs. Katherine Kessler of Elida, 
Ohio, a parishioner in his first parish. 
It was through Superintendent White’s 
efforts that the annual Donation Day 
was developed to the degree that an- 
nually large throngs of persons were 
attracted to the Orphans’ Home. In- 
dividuals and congregations were thus 
furnished a means of becoming ac- 
quainted with this work of compassion. 

The Christmas offering, which has 
become a tradition in the majority of 
the congregations of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, was Dr. White’s plan for giving 
all an opportunity to share in such a 
Christ-like work. His humble and 
trusting spirit, his generous self-giving, 
plus his wise management of the ma- 
terial_resources placed at his disposal 
leaves the Orphans’ Home today a 
monument to his memory. In 1941 Miss 
Emma V. Passavant of Zelienople pro- 
vided a chapel in “Old Main” where 
daily devotional services are conducted. 
The spiritual was never forgotten by 
this superintendent who ever bore in 
mind that he was called to minister to 
the souls of children as well as to pro- 
vide for them a physical home. 


Called to Serve the Aged 


In September 1942 he was invited by 


the Board of Managers of the Old Peo- 
ple’s Home, which institution adjoins 
the Orphans’ Home, to become the su- 
perintendent of that Home. This invi- 
tation he accepted. Although the period 
of service to this Home was brief, it 
indicated the confidence his brethren 
had in him, and the residents of the 
Old People’s Home truly mourn his 
departure. 

Dr. White was stricken with diph- 
theria, and after a few days’ illness the 
angel of mercy released him from his 
suffering on Sunday, October 18, 1942. 
A. private funeral service was held 
from his home October 19, in charge of 
Adam J. Holl, D.D., pastor of First 
Lutheran Church of Pittsburgh, and 
president of the Board of Directors of 
the Home. His body was laid to rest 
in the cemetery on the hill overlooking 
the Home grounds, the same cemetery 
in which lies the body of the founder 
of the Orphans’ Home, W. A. Passa- 
vant, D.D. 

It can be said that the inscription on 
the marker at the grave of Dr, Passa- 


“Great Oaks from Little Acorns Grow” 


From acorn to giant tree described 
growth of children to manhood and 
womanhood, Dr. White sometimes told 
the children as they gathered around him 
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vant “Vivit” (He lives) is equally ap- 
plicable to Dr. White. He lives in the 
hearts and minds of the thousands of 
children who came under his care and 
who affectionately called him “Dad.” 
He lives in the affections of thousands 
of friends of the Orphans’ Home at 
Zelienople to which he gave his life. 
H elives in the lives he moulded. 

At the time of his death he was pres- 
ident of the Ministerial Association of 
Zelienople, president of the Jackson 
Township School Board; a leader in the 
Rotary Club, having been its first pres- 
ident when it was organized in 1924; 
and a director of the Union National 
Bank of Zelienople. 


Dr. White is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ash White; three chil- 
dren, Mrs. Lydia White Weigel of 
Mercer, Pa.; Mrs. Ruth White Headley 
of Pleasant Hills, Pittsburgh; and 
Charles Wesley White, Jr., of Middle- 
town, Pa.; three grandchiidren, and a 
sister, Mrs. W. J. Price of Dallas, Tex. 

The Board. of Directors of the Home 
at a special meeting held on October 
27 elected Mrs. White treasurer of 
the Home and called as a successor to 
Dr. White the Rev. E. Stewart Proper, 
who has served for over a year as as- 
sistant superintendent and who, like 
Dr. White, was reared in the Home. 

H. Reep SHEPFER. 


For the Years 1943-1944 


Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief Organizes 
For Biennium’s Administration 


By Harry Hopcss, Executive Secretary 


THE Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief held its reorganization 
meeting in the Muhlenberg Building in Philadelphia, Pa., November 6. The 
following officers were elected: President, Belding B. Slifer; vice-president, 
G. Harry Ditter, Esq., treasurer, William G. Semisch; secretary, Harry 


Hodges. 

The report of the Executive Secre- 
tary revealed that since the last meet- 
ing in May there had been fifty-seven 
removals from and forty-eight addi- 
tions to the roll, which amounts to 1,164 
persons at an annual pension cost to 
the Board of $250,520. There are thirty- 
six cases of relief at an annual cost of 
$2,920. Eleven special grants were 
made totaling $650. : 

There has been paid to date on the 
Campaign Fund $3,246,773.23. During 
its existence, the Board has sold an- 
nuity bonds amounting to $185,179.81. 
Of these there have been canceled by 
death bonds amounting to $72,123, leav- 
ing $113,056.81 still in force on which 
the Board pays annually $6,811.60 in 
interest. There are fifty-one annuitants. 

The endowment fund to date amounts 
to $3,510,715.99. = 

The Board considered the introduc- 
tion of the new contributory pension 
plan and, in view of the uncertainty 
of the times, referred its promotion to 
the officers with power. 

The Louisville convention served 
notice on the Board that after Novem- 
ber 1, 1944, it could no longer borrow 
from the endowment fund to pay pen- 
sions. This means -that either the 
Church must increase apportionment 
payments, or pensions must be reduced 
after that date. In the meantime the 
Board will endeavor to raise the 
$92,887.70, which it owes to the endow- 
ment fund. This at 344 per cent inter- 
est will increase its income $3,251 per 
year and pay ten pensions. 


} 


Mr. Belding 
B. Slifer, 
re-elected 

President of 

the Board of 

Ministerial 

Pensions and 

Relief 


During its existence the Board has 
paid in pensions $4,600,000. 

There are twenty-four Protestant 
communions in America who pay pen- 
sions to 40,434 pensioners in the amount 
of $12,204,543 annually, with endow- 
ment funds amounting to $206,788,758. 
These pensions are not benevolence; 
they are deferred salary. It is no more 
benevolent to pay a man a pension in 
the years of his retirement than it is to 
pay him a salary in the years of his 
activity. 

Pensions and relief are no new thing 
in the church. In the days of the Old 
Testament Church, Moses cautioned the 
Israelites: “Take heed to thyself that 
thou forsake not the Levite as long as 
thou livest upon the earth.” 

St. Paul says practically the same 
thing to the New Testament Church: 
‘Do ye not know that they which min- 
ister about holy things live of the things 
of the Temple? Even so hath the Lord 
ordained that they that proclaim the 
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Gospel shall live of the Gospel.” 

As early as 1717 the Presbyterian 
Church was dispensing relief to its 
aged ministers. As early as 1812 the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania was so 
dispensing relief. The whole matter 
began to be discussed in the General 
Synod in 1827, took definite form in 
1831 and the Pastors’ Fund Society was 
begun in 1837. At the time of the or- 
ganization of the United Lutheran 
Church this society turned over $100,000 
to the Board of Ministerial Pensions 
and Relief and several synods of the 
General Council who were conducting 
pensions plans turned over their funds. 

The Synod of Canada did not turn 
over its funds but sends to the Board 
the annual income. 

The Rev. Dr. Edgar Grim Miller, the 
first executive secretary of the Board, 
gave himself unstintingly to the cause, 
and its present status is largely his 
monument. 

These pioneers all labored and we 
have entered into their labors and must 
advance the cause which they planted. 

Reader, would you care to be a 
builder to the extent of making a con- 
tribution, large or small, to help to 
liquidate the Board’s indebtedness and 
free it to devote its entire income to 
the worthy task which the Church has 
given it? 

In view of this action concerning 
November 1, 1944, the Church has priv- 
ileged the Board during Advent of this 
year and next to make an extended 
plea looking to the liquidation of its 
indebtedness. The Board is therefore 
addressing itself to individuals and 
Sunday schools soliciting gifts. 


Death of Dr. Rhyne and 
Dr. Kistler 


The Rev. Dr. Hugh J. Rhyne, pres- 
ident of Marion Junior College, Marion, 
Va., and secretary of the Synod of Vir- 
ginia, died at his home in Marion No- 
vember 14 after a three weeks’ illness. 
He had been president of this Lutheran 
school for girls since 1938, and was 
present as a delegate from his synod at 
the recent convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in Louisville. 


Charles Edward Kistler, D.D., of 
Reading, Pa., died in the Reading Hos- 
pital November 1. Dr. Kistler was pas- 
tor of Alsace Lutheran Church, Read- 
ing, for forty-one years until his re- 
tirement from active service in 1939. 
This was his only parish. He was also 
intensely interested in the Topton Or- 
phans’ Home and had served as a pres- 
ident of the Board of Managers of that 
institution. 

Obituaries of these two servants of 
the Church will appear in a subsequent 
issue of THe LUTHERAN. 
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Alleghany Conference Vhews 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARIES AND LEGACIES CAUSE REJOICING 
The Splendid Record of Moxham Church 


FIFTIETH anniversary services were 
held in Grace Church, Johnstown, the 
Rev. J. A. Brosius pastor, the last week 
in September. A fellowship service was 
conducted Thursday evening with Pas- 
tors H. C. Michael, Theodore Buch, 
G. W. Nicely, R. J. Meyer, J. W. 
Deutschlander, A. Rolik, F. Daehling, 
and F. S. Schultz participating. The fol- 
lowing evening a preparatory service 
was held at which time the sermon was 
delivered by Dr. M. R. Hamsher of Har- 
risburg, president of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod. Letters of greeting 
from former pastors—Dr. E. L. Keller 
of Syracuse, Dr. F. S. Schultz of 
Altoona, and the Rev. William I. Good 
of Easton; and ministerial sons, the 
Rev. Herbert Schmidt of Woodsboro, 
Md., the Rev. Morgan Edwards of 
Philadelphia, and George Brosius of 
the Gettysburg Seminary, were read. 
The anniversary services were brought 
to a close with Holy Communion Sun- 
day morning and evening. The Rev. 
L. C. Mortensen of Davidsville preached 
the evening sermon. Two pulpit Bibles 
and a service flag containing twenty- 
eight stars were dedicated at the morn- 
ing service and an anniversary offering 
of $1,250 was received. 

During the fifty years of this congre- 
gation’s life there has been a steady 
and consistent growth. Grace Church 
began with twenty members and now 
numbers almost five hundred confirmed 
members. Pastor Brosius has served 
Grace Church since January 1930 as its 
fourth pastor. During his faithful min- 
istry many improvements have been 
made to the church and parsonage 
property. The indebtedness has been 
reduced from $10,000 to $2,500. Pastor 
Brosius is now president of Alleghany 
Conference, which his congregation 
joined September 12, 1892. 


Dr. H. C. Michael Retires 


September 27 marked a most sig- 
nificant day in the life of the people of 
Moxham Church, Johnstown. It was 
the annual Harvest Home service and 
the farewell sermon of the pastor, Dr. 
H. C. Michael, who together with Mrs. 
Michael will move to Gettysburg to es- 
tablish their residence. For twenty- 
six years these two faithful servants 
have successfully served this growing 
parish. The congregation named Dr. 
Michael pastor emeritus with an an- 
nual annuity, and before leaving the 
city Dr. and Mrs. Michael were the 
honor guests at many functions held 
by groups and individuals with whom 
they have been associated. In their 


By Ratpx W. Birk 


period of service in the “Flood City” 
they have been great influences for 
good, not only in the local congregation 
but in community and in interdenom- 
inational work as well. Always busy 
with their own work, they gave of 
time, energy and ability to the larger 
work of church, synod and conference. 

During his twenty-six years of pas- 
toral labor at Moxham, Dr. Michael 
baptized 680 children and received 1,500 
members into the church. The sum of 
$105,000 was contributed for benev- 
olence, and a total of $370,000 for all 
purposes. The congregation recently 
celebrated its thirty-fifth anniversary 
and now has a confirmed membership 
of 1,100. A host of friends in the 
Alleghany Conference join in wishing 
Dr. and Mrs. Michael many years of 
health and happiness in their new 
home. 


In Altoona 

Members of St. John’s Church, 
Altoona, gathered the evening of Sep- 
tember 22, to honor their pastor and 
his wife, the Rev. and Mrs. R. Eugene 
Smith, who moved to Elkins, W. Va., 
October 1, in order to take up duties 
in the Davis-Elkins Charge. Dr. C. P. 
Bastian, Pastor John L. Barnes and 
Pastor Ralph W. Birk of Altoona were 
present and spoke words appropriate to 
the occasion. After a period of music 
and addresses the gathering joined in 
the social rooms of the church for fel- 
lowship and refreshments. Both pastor 
and Mrs. Smith were presented with 
gifts of esteem by representatives of 
the congregation. 


September 20 marked Anniversary 
Day at Bethany Church, Altoona, the 
Rev. Paul L. Reaser pastor. Septem- 
ber 7, 1893, the congregation was ad- 
mitted to the Alleghany Synod. Sep- 
tember 21, 1893, the Rev. M. H. Heil- 
man was called as first pastor of the 
congregation. September 10, 1922, the 
cornerstone of the new church was laid 
and September 23, 1923, the new church 
was dedicated. This busy congregation 
planned to celebrate all occasions with 
services of special music and sermons 
by the pastor. In connection with this 
Sunday a special offering was received 
and used to provide new Common 
Service Hymnals and Books. 


Our Women in Convention 

The third annual convention of the 
Alleghany Conference Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society was held in Trinity 
Church, Altoona, the Rev. Ralph W. 
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Birk pastor, October 7 and 8. The 
theme of the convention, “That Thy 
Faith Fail Not,’ was emphasized 
throughout the sessions. The Rev. J. A. 


Brosius of Johnstown, president of the 


conference, delivered the sermon at the 
opening session, and the Rev. Edwerth 
E. Korte, student pastor at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, spoke about the 
work at that college. Dr. Bertha C. 
Paulssen of Wagner College addressed 
the group on “social missions.” Thurs- 
day sessions were given to reports and 
business matters of the society. Mrs. 
D. Burt Smith, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synodical Society, and 
Miss Hilda Kaercher, missionary from 
India, addressed the convention Thurs- 
day afternoon. At the closing evening 
session the message was brought by 
Miss Selma Bergner, former mission- 
ary to Japan, now secretary for pro- 
motion of the U. L. C. A.’s Society. 

Mrs. T. H.Buchanan of Altoona was 
elected president; Mrs. Harry Hull of 
Hooversville vice-president; Mrs. Betty 
Seibert of Johnstown recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Ethel Hood statistical secre- 
tary; and Mrs. E. P. Young of Alex- 
andria treasurer. 


$6,500 Willed Church 


Lutheran groups of Altoona were 
well remembered in the last will and 
testament of Mrs. Alice B. Slotehower, 
a longtime member of First Church. 
Mrs. Slotehower was ninety-two years 
old and remembered a number of 
church and fraternal groups in her will. 
Among these were: First Church, 
$1,000; Bethany and Temple churches, 
$500 each; Henry Baker Bible Class, 
Brehmen Bible Class, Ladies’ Aid—all 
of First Church, $500 each; First Lu- 
theran Sunday School, $1,000; National 
Lutheran Home for the Aged of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Tabitha Home at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., Iron Mountain Boys’ School 
at Konnarock, Va., and the Alleghany 
Conference for establishment of a home 
for the aged, $500 each. 


Pastors 

Pastor Charles C. Frazier, the spir- 
itual leader of the St. Clairsville Charge 
since his graduation from Gettysburg 
Seminary in 1935, resigned his duties 
there in order to accept the call to the 
Fayetteville Charge in the West Penn- 
sylvania Conference. Pastor Frazier is 
a native of Bellwood and attended 
Gettysburg College before entering the 
Seminary there. He and his wife, the 
former Caroline Slick of Osterburg, 
moved to Fayetteville November 1, 
where he succeeds the Rev. Elwood 
Johnson, now pastor of the Paradise 
Charge in York County. 


Pastor Eldon K. Rumberger of the 
Curwensville-New Millport Charge, re- 
signed October 1 in order to accept the 
call to St. Matthew’s Church, Leetsdale, 
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in the Pittsburgh Synod. Pastor Rum- 
berger has done a noble work at Cur- 
wensville and has made a host of 
friends in the conference area. They 
join in wishing him continuing success 
in the neighboring synod. 


The Rev. Roy J. Meyer, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Johnstown, celebrated 


twenty-five years in the Lutheran min- 
istry October 18, at which time he 
preached a sermon on the theme, “The 
Minister of the Gospel I’ve Tried to 
Be.” Last July 6 Pastor Meyer com- 
pleted ten years as pastor at Trinity 
Church, where he has had a most ef- 
fective and successful ministry. 


Vhagara Be onlien Dispatches 


“UNITED CHURCHMANSHIP” DISCUSSED BY COUNCILMEN 
Group Conferences Plan for Year’s Programs 


Wuen the prospect of gas rationing 
in western New York was considered 
by the members of the Board of St. 
John’s Orphans’ Home this summer, 
the decision was reached to cancel the 
annual picnic as a patriotic measure of 
conservation. This meant that a red- 
letter day for thousands of Lutherans 
would be stricken from the calendar in 
1942, and that the proceeds of the 
day, usually generous, would be elim- 
inated as an item of the Home’s in- 
come. It suggested the possibility of 
an appeal to the congregations for their 
assistance. Quickly a committee was 
appointed to devise plans for this ef- 
fort, and Messrs. Edward Fischer 
(Atonement), Henry Mollenberger 
(Redeemer), and Louis T. Henrich 
(Concordia), soon completed their 
preparations. The first returns were 
most encouraging, and to date the re- 
ceipts have exceeded $4,400, a sum 
greater than the net of previous years, 
and secured with less effort. The con- 
tributions of the parent congregation, 
St. John’s (the Rev. Martin J. Hoepp- 
ner), exceeded $1,000, a noteworthy 
factor in the total. The Board, elated 
by the response to this year’s venture, 
is weighing plans for next year. If the 
picnic is discontinued for the duration, 
some other event will be scheduled to 
provide an occasion for the gathering of 
Lutherans in this area. 

Early in the fall the members of the 
Board gathered in social fellowship 
when the services of those members 
who had been associated with the work 
of the Home for twenty-five years or 
more were recognized. Those marking 
a quarter century of service were 
Louis F. Manke (Resurrection), Jacob 
Triepel (Atonement), and Albert H. 
Heiser (St. John’s). The senior among 
them is Louis P. Reimann (Parkside), 
who has been secretary for forty-five 
years. The endeavors of these men in 
behalf of the Home have been faithful 
and helpful, and the Church recognizes 
with appreciation their manifold labors 
for the child in his need. 
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By Hersert A. Boscu 


Conference of Councils 

By direction of the Church Extension 
Society, its Committee on Social Mis- 
sions called a conference of church 
councils for Sunday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 27. Held at First Redeemer 
Church, the Rev. William R. Kaiser 
pastor, more than one hundred repre- 
sentatives of the congregations dis- 
cussed phases of “United Churchman- 
ship” under the leadership of Dr. 
Ambrose Hering of New York, and Mr. 
William H. Stackel of Rochester. The 
work of local agencies was presented 
by the Rev. Clarence Braun, superin- 
tendent of the Orphans’ Home; Mr. 
Frederick Yahn (Resurrection) for the 
Lutheran Church Home for the Aged; 
and by the writer for the Church Ex- 
tension Society. The need for co- 
ordinated action in the field was 
stressed; and emphasis was placed upon 
a greater co-operative effort of pas- 
toral and lay forces in the care of souls. 
So stimulating were the addresses and 
discussions that the committee was au- 
thorized to plan for a second confer- 
ence early in 1943. 


Parish Education 

The annual Conference on Parish 
Education was held at Holy Trinity 
Church, Henry J. Pflum, D.D., and the 
Rev. William R. Fairman pastors, Oc- 
tober 10, with “God Reaching Through 
Teaching” as its theme. The address at 
Vespers was given by the Rev. Wilfrid 
A. Schmidt (Resurrection) and group 
sessions were conducted by Miss Gaynel 
Paepke, Miss Viola Forster, the Rev. 
Edward Simpson, Pastor Fairman, Miss 
Doris Plierl, and Miss Edna Spring- 
horn. The speaker at the supper hour, 
Ralph D. Heim, D.D., of Gettysburg 
Seminary met with the pastors for their 
discussion period. 


The eighteenth year of the School of 
Leadership Training began the first 
Monday night in November. Three 
periods are conducted each night, and 
several courses are offered, so that the 
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student may receive an accredited 
diploma of the Parish and Church 
School Board after three years of study. 
The Committee of the Pastors’ Associa- 
tion, the Rev. Hugo Dressler (Atone- 
ment), the Rev. George Rupley 
(Tabor), and Dr. Pflum, dean, are in 
charge of all arrangements. Mrs. Elsie 
Major (Redeemer) is the registrar. 


One Mile of Pennies 

October 9 the Sunday school children 
of Concordia Church celebrated a great 
triumph when the goal of a mile of 
pennies was reached, and a dinner was 
held in the parish house to observe the 
occasion. Projected as a share in the 
improvement plan of the congregation, 
the children, aided to a degree by their 
elders, brought their gifts each week 
for thirty weeks, until the mile was 
reached. At the rate of sixteen pennies 
to the foot, 84,480 were required to 
make the mile. So well did the classes 
respond that the goal was passed by a 
comfortable margin on Rally Day; the 
91,216 pennies represented a distance 
four hundred feet greater than the mile, 
and it is significant that the other of- 
ferings of the school did not diminish. 
The campaign was under the direction 
of Superintendent Willard Sauter and 
Treasurer Clarence Nichols. 


The Buffalo Council of Churches has 
moved into its new quarters at 1272 
Delaware Avenue, in the heart of the 
finest residential district. Formerly the 
mansion of the Laub family, it is the 
munificent gift to the council of Mrs. 
Albert Laub. 


The Western District Luther League 
has published a calendar for the leagues 
of this area which includes some event 
of mutual interest for the combined 
groups of the churches. The first of 
these was the Unity Dinner held at 
the Church of Our Saviour on Grant 


Street, the Rev. John L. de Papp pastor. 


Recent arrivals on the scene include 
the Rev. Donald Pichaske, who began 
his work at St. Mark’s, Kenmore, on 
August 1. He succeeds the Rev. Henry 
Schumann, who is now in New York. 
The Rev. George Martin began his 
work at St. Paul’s, Eggertsville, late in 
October, succeeding the Rev. William 
T. Heil, now in Long Island. 


The Rev. Wade H. Koons resigned 
the pastorate of Ascension Church, 
Snyder, to begin his duties in the ad- 
ministrative office of Wittenberg Col- 
lege. 


Pastors of members who are moving 
to western New York for the purpose 
of securing positions with defense 
plants are asked to communicate with 
the writer, who will see to it that such 
names are referred to the nearest con- 
gregation for their care and oversight. 
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BB ocono Prchings 


“‘ALL OUT’ FOR THE NATION AND FOR CHRIST” REPORTED 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA VACATIONLAND 


THROUGHOUT the Pocono area it is 
evident that Lutherans are not only 
functioning in an “all out” for our na- 
tion but also for the Kingdom of 
Christ. More than two hundred young 
men and women, out of approximately 
2,500 confirmed Lutherans, have re- 
sponded to the call of our nation dur- 
ing the present emergency. Some of 
her sons are giving a splendid account 
of themselves in battle zones. All the 
young men report the great value of 
the Lutheran Service Centers. They 
inform us that the pastors in charge 
prove themselves real helpers in try- 
ing hours. The rural churches have 
been greatly handicapped by the loss 
of young men and older men, not only 
in the armed forces but also by their 
migration to industrial centers. 

In addition to these persons, engaged 
in the support of our nation, a host of 
men and women are engaged in service 
as air-raid wardens, Home Defense 
Units, Red Cross workers and the like. 
The ladies of St. John’s, Stroudsburg, 
Pa., have made hundreds of garments 
for the Red Cross, and many of them 
have won the award of the uniform and 
veil provided for such workers. By re- 
quest from the Monroe County Chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross, the 
ladies of St. John’s take charge of the 
distribution center one day each week. 
They have won the praise of many for 
the splendid service they render. 

In addition to this “all out” effort for 
the nation, our people have also en- 
gaged in an “all out” for Christ and His 
Kingdom. Records show that despite 
depletion of the ranks, due to service 
in the armed forces and industrial 
plants, attendances at church services 
have been on the increase. When the 
nation-wide observance of Holy Com- 
munion was consummated, all the Lu- 
theran congregations reported record- 
breaking attendances. In some of the 
congregations an unusually large num- 
ber of new members was received. 
Many of these persons have been at- 
tracted to the Stroudsburgs by defense 
work, 


Improvements at Pleasant Valley 
During the month of September the 
members of the Pleasant Valley Parish 
were shocked by the announcement of 
the resignation of their beloved pastor, 
the Rev. Ralph R. Hartzell, so that he 
might accept the call extended to him 
by Trinity congregation, Northampton, 
Pa., as successor to the late Rev. Hiram 
F. Sieger. Not only will his loss be 
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felt by the four congregations which he 
so ably served, but also the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference, of which he was the 
efficient secretary. 

September 30 Pastor Hartzell com- 
pleted a fruitful pastorate of six years 
in this field. During his pastorate, the 
parsonage was completely renovated, 
and St. Paul’s Church at Kresgeville 
was renovated with churchly appoint- 
ments. The chancels of Salem, Gilbert; 
St. John’s, Effort; and St. Matthew’s, 
Kunkletown, were also renovated. The 
choirs of St. Matthew’s and Salem were 
vested, and a junior choir was de- 
veloped and vested at St. Paul’s, Kres- 
geville. The pastor also instituted the 
wearing of the robe in St. Matthew’s, 
Salem and St. Paul’s. The duplex en- 
velope system of financing the congre- 
gation was inaugurated in Salem, St. 
Paul’s and St. John’s. Active parish 
organizations of the Brotherhood and 
Women’s Missionary Society were also 
introduced. Pastor Hartzell and his 
wife have the best wishes and prayers 
of the entire parish as they enter upon 
their new field of labor. 


A Golden Jubilee 

September 13 was a red letter day 
for St. Mark’s Church, Minisink Hills, 
near Delaware Water Gap. It was the 
occasion of the celebration of the golden 
jubilee of the congregation. Special 
services were conducted afternoon and 
evening. At the former service the an- 
niversary sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Harvey C. Snyder, president of 
the Allentown Conference of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania. A letter of 
greeting and congratulation was read 
by the pastor from Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, and greetings were extended 
by the Rev. George B. Pifer, who 
served the congregation from 1927 to 
1937, and the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen, who 
served as supply pastor for several 
months in 1927. Special music was fur- 
nished by St. Mark’s choir. A fine 
brochure containing the history of the 
congregation was presented to all mem- 
bers and guests. 

The plan for the organization of a 
congregation was the result of much 
thoughtful consideration on the part of 
the late John Zimmerman, who pur- 
chased a plot of ground on the summit 
of a laurel-covered hill overlooking the 
Delaware River. A roadway was con- 
structed to the church and cemetery 
which adjoins the church. The corner- 
stone of the present structure was laid 
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September 11, 1892, by the Rev. Dr. 
H. M. Richards, professor at Muhlen- 
berg College. April 25, 1896, a Sunday 
school was organized by the late Rev. 
B. F. Apple, then pastor of St. John’s, 


‘Stroudsburg. 


During the summer season this con- 
gregation has served many resort vis- 
itors who spent a season in this beau- 
tiful section of Pennsylvania. A fine 
church bell was donated by a guest as 
a memorial to loved ones. The present 
confirmed membership of the congre- 
gation totals eighty-four. In addition 
to the Sunday school, the congregation 
experiences the activities of a fine 
Ladies’ Aid Society and an active Lu- 
ther League. During the fifty years of 
the history of the congregation, the fol- 
lowing pastors have served: B. F. 
Apple, E. E. Snyder, John W. Koch, 
L. S. Trump, F. W. Wackernagel, L. B. 
Sterner, Ulla E. Bauers, F. L. Hichner, 
P. N. Wohlsen, George B. Pifer, and 
the present pastor, Byron R. Stauffer. 


Death of Mrs. Keiper 

During the late summer the Lord 
called Mrs. Howard L. Keiper to her 
eternal reward, after more than a year 
of patient suffering. Mrs. Keiper was 
loved by all with whom she came into 
contact. Her fine Christian character 
and cheerful disposition were con- 
stantly demonstrated to people every- 
where. She served as president of the 
mother’s group of the former Allen- 
town Preparatory School. 

She was a member of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of Muhlenberg College, of 
the Women’s Missionary Society and 
the Ladies’ Aid Society of St. John’s 
congregation. She had been a valued 
teacher of St. John’s church school for 
a number of years. From its organiza- 
tion, she served as secretary of the 
Crippled Children’s Society of Monroe 
County and, due to her keen personal 
interest in each case, won the love and 
esteem of many. During the meet- 
ing of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
in the Poconos in 1940, Mrs. Keiper 
proved a splendid hostess as chairlady 
of the committee for the entertainment 
of the lady visitors. She not only be- 
lieved in and worshiped Christ, but 
she also exemplified Him in her life. 


Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, distinguished 
alumnus of Susquehanna University 
and member of the faculty of Gettys- 
burg Theological Seminary, addressed 
the special convocation at his Alma 
Mater located at Selinsgrove, Pa., No- 
vember 7. This gathering was part of 
the eighty-fifth anniversary observ- 
ance at Susquehanna and was largely 
attended by alumni, parents, and stu- 
dents, who were guests of the univer- 
sity at an anniversary luncheon fol- 
lowing the morning service. 
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A Good Report from the 


Lowman Home 


THe Lowman Home for the Aged and 
Helpless, located at White Rock, S. C., 
has completed another year without a 
deficit in operating expenses, the sec- 
ond such year in the history of this in- 
stitution of Christian mercy. The an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Directors 
was held at the Home October 27, and 
the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee the day preceding. 

All officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., president; Mr. P. C. Price, 
Columbia, vice-president; the Rev. 
E. R. Trexler, China Grove, N. C., sec- 
retary; and Mr. J. Ira Haltiwanger, 
Columbia, treasurer. Mr. Boliek has 
completed ten years of service as pres- 
ident of the Board, and Mr. Price has 
served as a member of the Board since 
the institution was founded in 1911, 
many years as vice-president. 

Mrs. R. W. Sease of Little Mountain, 
S. C., was unanimously elected super- 
intendent of the Home. She has been 
acting in this capacity since March 1942, 
following the resignation of Mrs. H. A. 
Jackson, who accepted a position at 
the Nachusa Lutheran Home for Chil- 
dren, Nachusa, Ill. J. Earle Cromer 
continues as farm manager. 

Elected to serve on the executive 
committee are the officers together with 
R. Homer Anderson, D.D., of Roanoke, 
Va., and P. G. Schafer of Savannah, 
Ga. These together with the treasurer 
will constitute the finance committee. 

The Board adopted a budget for the 
year totaling $19,920. 

Some of the more pressing needs dis- 
cussed are: 1. The installation of pri- 
vate baths in two of the dormitories for 
matrons. 2. New roofing for three 
buildings. 3. Battleship linoleum for 
the main diningroom floor and for 
kitchen and serving room. 

Other needs for the future are listed 
as follows: 1. Adequate gravity water 
tank and larger water main. 2. Com- 
bination chapel and recreation hall. 
3. Infirmary or small hospital unit. 

The report of the treasurer for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, to- 
gether with the auditor’s report, showed 
receipts for the year for all purposes 
amounting to $30,039.77. This included 
a special gift of $1,000 for the endow- 
ment fund, $900 in government bonds 
from Kings Mountain, N. C., and a 
number of other special gifts. 

The report of the president listed 
among other items a number of repairs 
and improvements on several build- 
ings, the erection of a new modern 
milking barn, and the installation of 
more adequate refrigeration units. 

The superintendent reported the 
number of persons now receiving care 
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in the Home is 65, and that there is 
always a long list of applicants. 

After struggling along for many 
years under a heavy indebtedness, the 
Home was finally paid out in Septem- 
ber 1941. It operated through the de- 
pression years and through the Cline 
gift erected two new dormitories and 
a central heating plant at a cost slightly 
under $40,000. 

Members of the Board of Directors 
are: Virginia Synod, Dr. R. H. Ander- 
son; the Rev. Lewis Koon, New Mar- 
ket, Va.; E. L. Keiser, Waynesboro, Va. 
North Carolina Synod, the Rev. E. R. 
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Trexler; the Rev. L. E. Blackwelder, 
Mooresville, N. C.; S. A. Mauney, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. South Carolina 
Synod, the Rev. W. C. Boliek, Mr. 
Price, and Deems Haltiwanger, Colum- 
bia, S. C. Georgia-Alabama Synod, 
Mr. P. G. Schafer. Florida Synod, F. S. 
Castor, Tampa, Fla. Mississippi Synod, 
W. W. Younce, Forest, Miss. 

The Lowman Home has the distinc- 
tion of being the only institution of its 
kind in the territory south of Washing- 
ton, D, C. Friends are encouraged to 
visit the institution and see first-hand 
the fine work of Christian mercy. 


War Economies Confront U.L.C.A. 
Board of Publication 


Dr. J. Henry Harms was elected president of the Board of Publication 
of the United Lutheran Church at the reorganization meeting on November 
10. Dr. Harms, who is pastor.of the Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia, had served as secretary of the Board since 1934. 

The new secretary is Dr. Russell D. Snyder, professor at the Philadel- 
phia Theological Seminary. Vice-president is Judge Hiram Keller, Doyles- 
town, Pa. Mrs. M. A. Roberts was re-elected treasurer. 


Major H. Torrey Walker, Executive 
Secretary and Business Manager, who 
is on leave of absence from the Pub- 
lication House during his period of 
service in the U. S. Army, reported that 
the ad interim arrangements of admin- 
istering Publication House affairs are 
proving satisfactory. Dr. S. W. Herman, 
whose term of office as president of 
the Board expired at the reorganiza- 
tion meeting, has been contributing a 
day each week for consultation with 
department heads in the Philadelphia 
offices. Dr, Herman aided the Publica- 
tion House in a similar manner after 
the death of Dr. Grant Hultberg, for- 
mer manager, until the election of Mr. 


Walker. 


Preparing for Emergency 
Increasing probabilities of paper 
shortage were carefully considered. It 
was agreed that in case it is necessary 
to curtail production of printed matter 
on this account, the regular periodicals 


‘such as THE LutTuHeRAN, the Augsburg 


Series, and various church school ma- 
terial will be given preferred rating. 
The publication of books and various 
miscellaneous items will be suspended 
if the paper restrictions continue. 

Already acute is the problem of per- 
sonnel, both in the printing department 
and in the offices. Many readjustments 
have been necessary on this account. 
Regardless of difficulties, sales and 
service are being maintained at a high 
standard. 

Changes in the format of THE Lu- 
THERAN which are scheduled to go into 
effect January 1, were explained to 
the Board. The page size is to be re- 


Dr. J. Henry 
Harms, 
elected 

President of 

the Board of 


Publication 


duced, and new typographical treat- 
ment throughout put into effect. Cir- 
culation of THE LuTHERAN has grown 
considerably as a result of the recent 
subscription campaign. 

New members of the board present 
on November 10 were Dr. Roy Johnson, 
Greenville, Pa, and Mr. Paul H. 
Rhoades, Harrisburg. Resignation of 
Dr. H. Reed Shepfer, Pittsburgh, was 
received. Dr. Shepfer was elected to 
the Board of American Missions at the 
Louisville convention. Two of those 
elected at Louisville who were also 
elected to other boards, declined to 
serve on the Publication Board. There- 
fore three vacancies exist. 

Among those retiring from the Board 
of Publication due to constitutional 
provision, and present for the last time 
in official capacity on November 10, 
were Dr. S. W. Herman, Mr. Henry 
Beisler, Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, Mr. 
E. G. Hoover, and Mr. L. Russell Alden. 
Their valuable service to the Church 
through membership on this Board was 
gratefully acknowledged. 
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Use Unified Masai nla a 
LOOSE LEAF in every department of 


Chirch and Sunday School 

ies FREE SAMPLES 
Arthur H. Strouse Publishing Co. 
Lakeside, Ohio zx xk ka AR 


To Subscribers Desiring 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please report change of address di- 
rect to THe LuTH=eRAN, allowing two 
weeks before change is to take effect. 
(Be sure to send your old address 
together with new address.) Copies 
that have been mailed to an old ad- 
dress will not be forwarded by the 
Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent to the Post Office by the sub- 
scriber. Avoid such expense, and 
make sure of getting your copies 
promptly, by notifying THe LuTHERAN 
in advance. 


PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
For School and Church 


Eldridge publications are Nationally known as 
clean and clever and all are without royalty. 
NEW PATRIOTIC MATERIAL 

LIBERTY COLLECTION 
Dialogs, Drills, Recitations, Etc. 
HONORARY COLONEL, 3 boys, 5 girls....85¢ 
THE LITTLE PATRIOT, 2 boys, 4 girls—35c 
Two timely plays for ‘young folks. 
GOOD NEIGHBOR PLAYS 
Six good ones for young folks. 
SONG OF PAN AMERICA 
BIG FREE CATALOG sent on request. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 


Franklin, Ohio, and Denver, Colo. 


HOUSING CONDITIONS 


are crowded in DAYTON and vicinity. 

The Inner Mission will help newcomers 

find residence and a church home. For- 

ward names to the Rev. F. R. Stone- 

burner, Superintendent, The Inner Mis- 

a League, 201 Commercial St., Dayton, 
hio. 
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WRITE for Free Booklet 
“Let Music Help You’? 
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110th Anniversary 


The First Lutheran Church at Mans- 
field, Ohio, observed its 110th anniver- 
sary September 20-27. This congrega- 
tion started in ‘the spring of 1832 with 
fifteen members under the pioneer 
preacher, the Rev. Francis J. Ruth. 
Since then twelve pastors have served 
these people: George Leiter, H. K. 
Hennick, J. H. Huffman, Simon Fenner, 
M. J. Firey, D. W. Smith, H. L. Wiles, 
S. P. Long, R. E. Tulloss, H. C. Roehner, 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


The Affairs of 
Martha (MGM) 
R. Carlson 
Marsha Hunt 
Marjorie Main 
V. Weidler 


Berlin Corre- 
spondent (Fox) 
Dana Andrews 
V. Gilmore 
Martin Koslek 


The Forest Rangers 
(Par.) 
P. Goddard 
S. Hayward 
F. MacMurray 


The Moon and 
Sixpence (UA) 
Doris Dudley 
Steve Geray 
H. Marshall 
Geo. Sanders 
Elena Verdugo 


Priorities on 
Parade (Par.) 
Jerry Colonna 
Ann Miller 


Thunderbirds 
(Fox) 
Preston Foster 
John Sutton 
Gene Tierney 


Comedy of complications 
that arise when maid in 
sedate household, secretly 
wed to son of house, writes 
novel about her experi- 
ences. 


Melodrama. American re- 
porter foils Gestapo with 
greatest of ease, disregard- 
ing ethics entirely; effects 
escape from Germany of 
anti-nazis. 


Situations that might have devel- 
oped into good comedy fare per- 
mitted by inept direction to run in 
all directions at once, degenerate into 
mere caricature. M, Y 


Good cast and swiftly paced action 
wasted on improbable story that 
lacks subtleties and conviction 
which make similar themes like Mr. 
V superior fare. Implausible, even 
comically so. M, Y 


Melodrama. Against .na- 
tional park background, a 
jealous-triangle theme, plus 
the mystery of who can be 


setting those awful forest _ 


fires. 


Title, theme song and elaborate set- 
ting in technicolor cannot begin to 
compensate for the weak, unmo- 
tivated story and the implausibly 
narrow escapes. Sound and fury, 
nothing more. MEYe 


Drama from Maugham 
novel based on life of fa- 
mous painter: broker de- 
serts respectability to paint, 
rides roughshod over all 
who surround him, finally 
dies in Tahiti of leprosy, 
leaving work of genius be- 
hind him. 


Swing music and comedy 
sketches with production 
lines of aircraft as back- 
ground. : 


Told by narrator and seen through 
his eyes and those of others, omitting 
motives and meanings, this is sober,, 
intelligent biography. Admits sub- 
ject’s genius, yet is unsparing in its 
revulsion at essential ugliness of his 
character. Admirable method and 
presentation, yet themed. with fu- 
tility. 


A trivial piece frequently descending 
to slapstick and obvious humor. 
Finale maudlin in its forced “pa 
triotism.” Adolescent. 


Melodrama. A young man, 
an older one, and a girl— 
while American, Chinese 
and British youth learn 
flying together at an Ari- 
zona flying field. 


Doodle Dandy. 


Setting, situation and color called 
for a worthy theme; instead, center 
of interest is a silly, unmotivated 
and entirely unconvincing love story. 
Wasted effort. M, Y 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Bambi, Dumbo, Fantasia, The Gold Rush, Holiday Inn, It Hap- 
pened in Flatbush, The Pride of the Yankees, The Spirit of Stanford, Yankee 


For Mature Audience: The Battle of Midway, Crossroads, The Forgotten 
Village, How Green Was My Valley, In This Our Life, Joe Smith—American, 
King’s Row, Ku Kan, The Loves of Edgar Allan Poe, The Magnificent Ambersons, 
Mokey, Mr. Kipps, Mr. V, Mrs. Miniver, Moscow Strikes Back, My Favorite 
Blonde, My Sister Eileen, Now Voyager, The Pied Piper, Sergeant York, Sulli- 
van’s Travels, The Talk of the Town, Target for Tonight, This Above All, Wake 
Island, The World at War. 


G. E. Swoyer. The longest pastorate 
was that of H. L. Wiles, D.D., 1884-1902. 
Dr, Grover E. Swoyer has been pastor 
since 1934. 

In honor of the anniversary occa- 
sion, Dr. Henry C. Roehner, one of the 
three living pastors, preached the ser- 
mon on the evening of September 20. 
His theme was “Building the Church 
of God.” A large congregation greeted 
Dr. Roehner, who had ably served 
First Church for more than thirteen 
years, 

On the morning of September 27, Dr. 
E. Clyde Xander, missionary superin- 


tendent of the Synod of Ohio, brought 
a message on “The Necessity of God in 
Our Lives.” Due to illness, Dr. Rees E. 
Tulloss, who was pastor of First 
Church for a brief period before be- 
coming president of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, was unable to be present. At this 
service the living Sunday school super- 
intendents were honored by a gift of a 
hymnbook. Each superintendent 
brought a brief message and empha- 
sized how the office had proved a per- 
sonal blessing to him. The superin- 
tendents are as follows: H. W. Koch- 
heiser, Walter Armstrong, Boyd 
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Robinson, Harry Wolf, John K. Linsen- 
mayer, Lewis J. Cashell. 

In the evening, at the annual Luther 
‘League service, a history of the church 
was given in the form of a pageant 
written by Mr. John K. Linsenmayer. 


Growing and Serving 


Ocroser was “Anniversary Month” 
for St. Paul’s Church of Leetonia, Ohio, 
the Rev. T. P. Laughner pastor. Dr. 
George W. Miley, president of the Ohio 
Synod, visited the congregation for the 
opening service of the celebration. The 
Rev. John W. Grohne of Cleveland, a 
former pastor, was invited to preach 
the Homecoming sermon October 25. 

St. Paul’s congregation was organized 
in 1872 by the Rev. J. Howard Stough. 
In seventy years it has grown from 
fourteen charter members to more than 
400 confirmed members, and has been 
served by fourteen pastors. Dr. H. C. 
Brillhart served as pastor from 1909 to 
1937 and is now pastor emeritus. Dur- 

_ing his long and fruitful pastorate the 
Sunday school chapel was built and 
dedicated (1915) at a cost of $18,000 
and the present beautiful church was 
dedicated in 1931 at a cost of $75,000. 
The debt of $17,500 in 1931 has been 
reduced to $2,660. 

Gifts totaling $1,038.53 were received 
on Homecoming Sunday, and $584.60 
was received during the month pre- 
vious as part of the seventieth anni- 
versary gift. Since January of this year 
$4,160 has been paid on the debt by 
volunteer gifts from members and or- 
ganizations of the church. _ 

The oldest member of the church is 
Mrs. Lydia Weaver, who was one of 
the eleven members received in 1873. 
St. Paul’s has furnished many active 
laymen to the church at large. I. F. 
Mellinger is well known for his work 
in the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement 
and addresses delivered in behalf of 
Sunday school work. Clark Halver- 
stadt attended the recent United Lu- 
theran Church convention as delegate 
from the Ohio Synod. In 1925 and in 
1928 respectively, the Burger Lutheran 
Church, a rural congregation, and St. 
John’s Church, Leetonia, merged with 
St. Paul’s congregation. 


Reformation Services 


Despite the serious handicaps of the 
rationing conditions, the number of 
young men in the armed service of our 
country, and the number of. people oc- 
cupied in industrial and voluntary war 
work, a fairly large and representative 
gathering of Lutherans from twenty- 
one congregations of the Eastern Con- 
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TELLS Chiesa 
The VERSE REFERENCE ewe BIBLE 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Over 60,000 references selected and checked with care and judgment 
—Each indented in the verse where it refers—The most convenient 
scheme of reference arrangement ever devised for the readers ready 
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the young men come over and fetch it. 

23 'The Lorp render to every man 
his righteousness and his faithfulness: 
for the Lorp delivered thee * 5%, 18:29.11 
into my hand to day, but I would not 
stretch forth mine hand against the 


and invaded ‘the Gesh’u-rites, ?and 
the Gez’rites, and *the Am’= 3 30° 13:,2 

a-lek-ites: for those nations 3% 3138. 
were of old the inhabitants of the land, 
as thou goest to Shur, even unto the 


8 4 And David and his men went up, ~ 
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ference of the United Synod of New 
York observed the Festival of the 
Reformation Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 1, in the First Lutheran 
Church, Albany, N. Y. This service 
was under the auspices cf the Eastern 
District Luther League and the Capital 
District Lutheran Pastors’ Association. 
The guest speaker was Secretary W. H. 
Greever, D.D., of the United Lutheran 
Church. His theme was “The Faith 
that. Fills, Fashions, and Finishes.” Mr. 
Don Krieger, president of the Eastern 
District Luther League, presided and 
extended the greetings of the League 
to the 327 people in attendance. Dr. 
Theodore O. Posselt, St. John’s, Albany, 
was liturgist, and Secretary Lauren H. 
Grandy, pastor of Central Church, 
Troy, introduced the speaker. 

The Intermediate Luther League of 
Trinity Church, Albany, mimeographed 
the neat bulletins for the service, un- 
der the guidance of their pastor, the 
Rev. Walter F. Frey. Special music 
was a part of the service, under the 
direction of Prof. Frederick H. Kalohn, 
organist and: choir director of First 
Church, Albany. Mrs. J. Kenneth 
Logan was pianist. The Rev. B. W. 
Pfeil of Emmanuel Church, Hudson, is 
president of the Capital District Lu- 
theran Pastors’ Association. The joint 
Reformation committee consisted of 
Joseph E. George, chairman, the Rev. 
George C. Ackerly, the Rev. Dr. 


Chalmers E. Frontz, who was unable 
to be at the service on account of the 
death of his brother, and the Rev. 
Edward J. Haviar. 


Dr. W. P. Houseal of Columbia, S. C., 
for many years connected with the 
Columbia “State,” attended the Refor- 
mation Service in Ebenezer Church, 
Columbia, on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 1, sponsored: by the congregations 
in Columbia and vicinity. This vener- 
able churchgoer has not missed this an- 
nual celebration in seventy-five years. 

Dr. Erland Nelson of Newberry Col- 
lege delivered the address, and Dr. 
M. L. Stirewalt of the Southern The- 
ological Seminary was liturgist. Music 
was sung by the combined Lutheran 
choirs of the city. 


Dr. Wentz at Woodstock 


Memeers of congregations of all Lu- 
theran churches in the Northern Shen- 
andoah Valley filled the Community 
Theater at Woodstock, Va., Sunday 
evening, October 25, for the Muhlen- 
berg Celebration and to hear the in- 
spiring address, “Our Church and Our 
Nation,” by Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, 
president of Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary. Dr. Wentz outlined the part 
that Lutherans have had in the history 
and progress of the nation, and elabo- 
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rated somewhat upon the life of the 
Muhlenbergs, the observance being the 
200th anniversary of the arrival of Dr. 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg in this 


_country. 


Sunday morning Dr. Wentz delivered 
an address in Emanuel Church, Wood- 
stock, on the theme, “Muhlenberg and 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica.” This service marked the 175th 


anniversary of the congregation. 


A Diamond Jubilee 


Mahanoy City, Pa. During the month 
of October the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of St. John’s Church was cele- 
brated with special services. October 
11 Dr. Julius F. Seebach of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., preached morning and eve- 
ning. Sunday afternoon he spoke at 
Delano Union Church. In 1903 Dr 
Seebach organized St. Paul's congre- 
gation in Delano. October 18 the Rev, 
William F. Steck, son of the Rev. J. M. 
Steck, a pastor of St. John’s, preached 
morning and evening. He is now re- 
tired from the active ministry and lives 
at Muncy, Pa. 

On the twenty-fifth, Laymen’s Sun- 
day, the morning service was planned 
by the men of the congregation and the 
evening service by the women. The 
speaker in the morning was Judge 
G. E. Gangloff, president judge of the 
Orphans’ Court of Schuylkill County. 
The speaker in the evening was Sister 
Margaret Fry of the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse for Deaconesses. 

The pastor of this congregation, the 
Rev. Lester B. Lutz, writes in one of 
his bulletins during anniversary month: 
“Now that our anniversary season is 
ending, let us set as our goal the full 
payment of our benevolence apportion- 
ment for this our seventy-fifth year.” 


“A Church in Time of 
War” 


The Northern Conference of the 
Wartburg Synod met October 28 and 29 
at the Berwyn Lutheran Church, Ber- 
wyn, Ill, the Rev. Andrew Swasko 
pastor. 

At the opening Communion Service 
the Rev. Berthold Korte of Bellwood, 
Ill., preached the sermon, and the Rev. 
Richard W. Roth delivered the confes- 
sional address. Dr. Edward Amend 
was liturgist. At the devotional service 
Wednesday the Rev. Christian Pieper 
of Lena preached the sermon. 

The Rev. John A. Goeken of Joliet 
presented a timely and practical paper 
on “The Pastor and His Service Men,” 
and stressed the importance of keeping 
in touch with the men in the service by 
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regular correspondence. Pastor Ernst 
Schmidt, vice-president of the Wart- 
burg Synod, furnished the highlights of 
the Louisville convention and empha- 
sized the fact that the pastors preach 
and enlarge on the subject, “A Church 
in Time of War,” stressing the respec- 
tive words of Muhlenberg and Heyer, 
“The Church Must Be Planted,” and “I 
Am Ready Now.” 

Pastor A. Kappes offered a lively 
paper on “The Problems of Post-con- 
firmation Age.” Dr. R. R. Belter, pres- 
ident of synod, presented the “latest 
news of the Wartburg Synod,” in his 
usual delightful way. 

Several members of the faculty of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary were 
presented to the conference: President 
Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., and Pro- 
fessors E. Theodore Bachmann and 
Victor I. Gruhn. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, the Rev. Berthold Korte; 
vice-president, the Rev. Christian 
Pieper; secretary, the Rev. H. J. Lee; 
treasurer, the Rev. Andrew Swasko. 

A. G. Suecutine, Reporter. 


Congregations 


Amsterdam, N. Y. St. Luke’s Church 
dedicated its attractive new parsonage 
Sunday morning, October 18, at the 
eleven o’clock service. Dr. Floyd H. 
Moyer, the pastor of the congregation, 
writes that this is “one of the finest 
parsonages in the United Synod of New 
York, and has the best of equipment.” 

The congregation rejoices in this 
service of dedication in the knowledge 
that all bills relating to the building of 
the parsonage have been paid, and that 
substantial payments are being made 
toward the reduction of the church 
debt. Dr. Chalmers E. Frontz, pastor 
of the First Lutheran Church, Albany, 
N. Y., was the preacher on the occasion 
of the dedication. 


Chicago, Ill. At Martin Luther 
Church, of which the Rev. Arthur H. 
Fabian is pastor, meetings were held 
Wednesday evenings from October 7 
to November 18 for the purpose of in- 
creasing the spiritual life of the con- 
gregation and to inform prospective 
members of the Church of Christ. Last 
year after the congregation began 
pushing these services the attendance 
increased 300 per cent. 

Special speakers, congregational 
singing, good music, timely topics, are 
features of the services. The special 
speakers for this year were: the Rev. 
H. G. Twietmeyer, the Rev. David R. 
Kabele, the Rev. August Suechting, the 
Rey. Ernest S. Ewald, Dr. Walter 
Spangler, the Rev. H. Clark, the Rev. 
Albert Schnake and the Rev. A. H. 
Fabian. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. Emil Roth 


“ eee November 2 in Nassau Hospital, Mineola, 


: He had been making his home for the 
sow, year with a daughter, Mrs. E. C. Barfoot, 
in Garden City. 

Mr. Roth was pastor of Emanuel Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for forty-eight years. This 
was his first and only pastorate. He was known 
as the dean of south Brooklyn clergymen. 
Emanuel Church when he came to it upon his 
ordination in 1893, held services in a small 
frame degree on Seventh Street, between 
Fourth and Fifth Avenues. 

Emil Roth was born in Philadelphia, Pa., and 
at the age of four was sent to Germany to be 
brought up by his grandparents. This was in 
accordance with a promise his mother had made 
her parents before coming to this country. Re- 
turning to the United States at the age of 
thirteen, after his confirmation, he attended 
public school, a ee’ learning English. 

He attended ‘piscopal Academy for several 
years, then entered the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he received his A.B. degree in 
1883. After studying at the Philadelphia The- 
ological Seminary, he came to Brooklyn to 
serve as an organist at St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church and head of St. Paul’s Parochial School, 
serving in the dual capacity for nine years 
before his ordination and call to Emanuel 
Church. 

Besides his daughter, his widow—the former 
Dorothea Krusa—and two sons, Paul K. and 
Emil Roth, Jr., survive. 

Funeral services for the Rev. Emil Roth, 
aged eighty-one, who retired last year as pas- 
tor, were held Wednesday evening, November 
4, at Emanuel Church. G. J. Stippich. 


John Nicholas Wetzler, Ph.D., D.D. 


retired pastor of the Lutheran Church, entered 
into Life October 28 at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. R. C. Rankin of Elderton, Pa. He had 
been ill only two days. 

Dr. Wetzler was born at Curtin, Dauphin 
County, Pa., July 8, 1853, the son of John and 
Lydia Ann Wetzler. He received his education 
at Berrysburg Academy. He was graduated 
from Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., in 
1879 and from the Philadelphia Seminary in 
1882. He was ordained the same year by the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. He did graduate 
work at Thiel College and Northern Illinois 
College, from which he received the Ph.D. and 
D.D. degrees, respectively. 

He was united in marriage October 19, 1882, 
with Clara N. Walz, daughter of Frederick 
Walz, D.D., of Sellersville, Pa. This union was 
blessed with the following children: Samuel, 
who died in infancy; Mrs. Charlotte Klinger of 
Folcroft, Pa.; Mrs. Tryphena Rankin of Elder- 
ton, Pa.; Mrs. Ada Kimpel of Clarion, Pa.; John 
Frederick, deceased; Paul L. Wetzler, D.D., of 
Minneapolis, Minn.; and Adolph H. Wetzler, 
who preceded him in death in 1930. He is also 
survived by eleven grandchildren and five 
great- erga Mrs. Wetzler died Jan- 
uary 31, 1915. 

Dr. Wetzler was in the ministry a little more 
than sixty years, and last May at the meeting 
of the Pittsburgh Synod held at Warren, Pa., 
was honored by the synod for his sixty years 
of service. 

He served parishes at Ringgold, Pa.; Beaver- 
town, Snyder County, Pa.; and was pastor of 
St. Luke’s, Sunbury, Pa., for seventeen years. 
He supplied at Reynoldsville, Pa., for two 
years. His parish at the time of his retirement 
was Brick Church, Pa. 

Funeral services were held in St. Michael’s 
Church of the Brick Church Parish October 31, 
in charge of the Rev. Frank C. Snyder, pastor 
of Grace Church, Clarion, and president of the 
North East Conference. The president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, H. Reed Shepfer, D.D., 
preached the sermon. Tributes of esteem were 
offered by the Rev. W. H. Brown of Elderton 
and Pastor Snyder. Interment took place in 
St. Michael’s Cemetery. Frank C. Snyder. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Fisher, Roy L., from R. F. D. 2, Lexington, 
N. to Crouse, N: Cc. 

Laughner, John H., from 1616-A, Camp Butler, 

C., to ASN O-316755 Det., Hq., 1616-A, 

APO 3310, che Postmaster, New York, N.. ¥. 

Shull, Daniel M., from R. F. D. 3, Prosperity, 
S;'C.,,. to White Rock, S. C. 

Wennermark, Herman, from 212 Maiden Lane, 
Fayetteville, N. C., to Box 174, Meredosia, Ill. 

Williams, Thomas D., from 27 N. Park Ave., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., to P. O. Box 943, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Marker: ommunion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23n0 STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Church 
Burnitare 


GOLD LEAR woop |PZ| wood memorIAls 
CROSSES TABLETS 


CRANCEL ALTERATIONS 
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AYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 
173° PLP AVENUE NB W YORK 
STUDiIOS:/PATERSON, N. J, 
st STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
BRONZE. TABLETS» 


MEMORIALS IN’ WOOD,’ MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS @ DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


R.GEISSLER | ING. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR OS tek 
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rus] Church Furnishings 
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Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
= bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


1M HALL, 417 FIFTH AVE. 


INC. NEW yorK 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England. 


MARION 
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A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 

College and last two 

‘Bayete of High School 

famous “blue 

grass” region of Vix- 

inia. Liberal Arts, 

re-library, Pre- 

nursing, Pre-jour- 

nalism, Pre-social Work, Education, Business 

Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech. 

Happy home and social life in atmosphere 

of Southern culture. 68th year. Rates, $475.00 

to $520.00. colonic and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 
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Inexpensive 
* Appropriate 


A CHRISTMAS CLASSIC FOR YOUNGSTERS AND OLDSTERS 


THE KEEPER OF THE KING'S INN 


By ROBERT HARRIS GEARHART, JR. 


This is a story of eight chapters, each one dealing with a dramatic incident in the his- 
tory of the chosen people, from the year 1100 B. C. to the year 4 B. C. Through each chapter 
runs the elusive thread of narrative dealing with the family of Bar-Zillai who, through an acci- 
dent of birth, came to be thumbless. From generation to generation the same irregularity had 
continued, incapacitating its sons from serving as priests or as warriors and turning them to 
the work of shepherding the temple flocks and keeping the King’s Inn of Bethlehem through 
the years until the coming of the Prince of Peace. 


Illustrated. 75 Cents. 


“CHRISTMAS” ANNUAL—1942 


Inexpensive Editions o 
P f An American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
By Charles Dickens 


Every year an increasingly large number of readers 
acclaim Christmas as a distinctively American tradi- 
tion. It combines well-written Christmas stories and 
literature, poetry, richly colored art reproductions, 
Christmas carols, and exquisite photographic por- 
trayals, reflecting the joyousness and vitality of the 
Christmas season. 


Size, 10 x 14 inches. 


Price, Gift Edition, $1.00, boxed; Library 
Edition. Cloth. $2.00. 


No. 262. A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
The complete text illustrated with 
lovely illustrations in color and black 
and white, clear large type. Brightly 
colored board covers. 


Price, 10c; by mail, 12c; $1.20 a doz. 


THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN 
G. & D. Edition. A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Henry Van Dyke 


A large size book, 9% x 12% inches, vividly pic- P ; : j : 
ote sine 2 ERAN HE Debt A classic work in which, with. poetic but reverent 
turing the story in eleven full size color illustra- 


tions, with text in large size type. Decorated romance redolent with the Christmas spirit and 
Cover. $1.00. atmosphere and teaching a sweet and moving 
lesson. 


“Pocket Book” Edition. Heavy Paper 


Binding. Pocket size. Price, 25 cents. Regular’ Edition-—formerly 73a as 


Illustrated Edition—formerly $2.50 
now $1.00. 
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and tender imagination, the author constructs a. 
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